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PREFACE 


Social scientists can contribute in a number of different ways to the 
solution of a particular social issue or problem. For example: 

1. They can collect facts to demonstrate and define the existence of a 
problem which is only dimly served or inadequately defined by society. 

2. They can also attempt to formulate and suggest principles for the 
diagnosis and solution of a problem which they have derived from data 
collected in analyzing more or less comparable problems in other settings. 

3. They can also utilize scientific methods of analysis to study the 
particular problem or issue which is the focus of concern. The application 
of the proper tools of science is often far more important than mobilizing 
the facts which have been uncovered to date by scientific investigation. 

In this issue of the Journal of Social Issues, Dr. Seagoe and her col- 
laborators have rendered an important service in mobilizing many of the 
facts needed to help us become aware of the nature of the social psychologi- 
cal and economic aspects of the problem of “career women” in our society. 
In addition they have attempted to apply some of the generalizations de- 
rived from analysis of dynamically somewhat comparable problems, e.g. 
from the study of minority groups. And they have attempted to apply, in a 
broad way, some of the principles of scientific method to the analysis and 
solution of this particular problem. It becomes very obvious that much 
research is needed. The important social issue of utilizing our great poten- 
tial of woman power more creatively and effectively has not been the focus 
of the scientific attention it deserves. I hope one contribution of this issue 
will be to stimulate some of the much needed research. 


RONALD LIPPITT 
General Editor 








INTRODUCTION 


THE INVITATION to prepare a number of the Jaurnal of Social Issues on 
“Problems of Professional Women” is welcomed for several reasons. The 
problem is an important one. That it is recognized by people interested in 
but not primarily affected by this bit of social change means an oppor- 
tunity to state the case for a new and thoughtful audience. The presence 
of much unpublished research, as well as the current rash of popular 
publications on problems of women, makes it timely. 

In finding contributors, the problem is one of selection and balance. All 
have agreed that the point of view should be broad, giving the setting in 
the whole social scene, not narrowly limited. All have maintained an 
objective, research-centered attitude, avoiding the twin hazards of con- 
vention and feminism. Each contributor is a woman of unquestioned rank 
in ker field. 

The issue is planned to present the problems of women as a minority 
group, to show trends in professional employment, to illustrate the prob- 
lems arising by an article on a profession in which women predominate 
and cne in which they constitute a small fraction, and to tie all these 
together in a final article pointing the way ahead. 

The names in the Table of Contents are guarantee in themselves of the 
stature of the contributors. Footnotes indicating basic research are liber- 
ally sprinkled throughout. 

With so broad a range of talent, both similarities and differences are 
bound to occur. All agree in major outline, on the presence of certain 
problems, perhaps even on the why of those problems. Differences arise 
in projecting trends and thinking in terms of what to do. In so rapidly 
emerging a field as that of the woman of tomorrow much must, of neces- 
sity, remain prophecy. The relation of the problems of women to the 
changing status of the family and to the development of children is a still 
broader field that lies beyond the scope of this issue, yet is inextricably 
interwoven in the same fabric. 

To the editors who invited the issue, to the contributors who gave 
generously of their time, and to the readers who will give thoughtful 
attention to the problems, our appreciation is due. 


MAY V. SEAGOE, 
Editor 














THE STEREOTYPE OF FEMININITY 


ViotaA KLEIN 


“Wuy IS THERE no recount of the personality of woman that you could 
hand over to undergraduates to read?” I was recently asked by a lecturer 
in gynaecology who, conscious of the intimate relationship between mind 
and body, feels he would not do justice to his subject unless he included 
in his course at least five lectures each year on the Psychology of Woman. 

' Underlying this question, as, indeed, most thinking on the subject of 
feminine psychology, is the assumption that Woman represents a psycho- 
logical type in the same way as “introvert—extrovert,” “cyclothyme— 
schizothyme,” “phlegmatic,” “sanguinic,” etc. are distinct psychological 
types. 

Innumerable attempts have been made to define this type, to describe 
the mental traits supposed to be characteristic of the human female. They 
are not matched by equal endeavors to establish a “Psychology of the 
Human Male.” Indeed, the mere suggestion of such a possibility would, 
rightly, be considered absurd. The Male is not one psychological type: 
the great variety of differing temperaments, characters, abilities and inter- 
ests cannot be summarized under one heading if any purpose is to be 
served by classification at all. 

Why, then, should there be this consistent search for a common de- 
nominator among the variety of feminine characters, this search for the 
Essential Woman, the “Eternal Feminine?” 

It is, because, although there is no uniform feminine “type,” society 
carries, as part of its ideological baggage, a stereotype of Woman, a sort 
of rough model purporting to contain the essential characteristics, while 
all the existential features are but variations on a basic theme. Stereotypes 
—defined by Kimball Young as false classificatory concepts to which, as 
a rule, some strong emotional-feeling tone of like or dislike, approval or 
disapproval, is attached—are popular means to simplify, indeed to over- 
simplify, a complex social reality. They are a device to sum up a strange 
and thus bewildering situation in one simplified symbol, a kind of logogram 
which reduces a situation to the minimum necessary to be understood by 
common consent. One has only to think of the roars of laughter evoked 
on a music-hall stage by the mere mentioning of the word “mother-in-law” 
to be reminded of this shorthand function of stereotypes. 

It is in the nature of stereotypes as parts of prejudice that they should 
be applied not to ourselves but to others. While we see ourselves and the 
members of our own set as individuals, we are apt to generalize about 
members of the out-group and to label them in sweeping terms. Thus it is 
not surprising that in our chiefly man-made civilization a situation should 
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have arisen in which woman is thought of as a psychological type while 
man is not. 

The stereotype of woman has two distinct functions: on the one hand 
it gives a short-cut explanation of all sorts of peculiarities in individual 
women’s behaviour; whether she is strong-willed or meek, single-minded 
or hesitant, gentle or quarrelsome—she is supposed to possess a particular 
version of whatever trait she manifests and her stubbornness or submissive- 
ness, her capriciousness or lack of humor will all be found “typically 
feminine.” On the other hand, the stereotype holds up to woman a sort 
of mirror which has previously been treated so as to show her reflection in 
a peculiar light or at a particular angle. To see yourself as others see you 
—what Cooley calls “the looking-glass self”’—is a very important part of 
the educational process concerned with the transmission of attitudes and 
values. Thus a model is set up for others to imitate. Conformity is at a 
premium, whereas deviation from the norm is wrought with a variety 
of penalties, from feelings of frustration and inferiority to social ostracism 
and outright condemnation. 

To be sure, the traditional typology recognized not one but two fem- 
inine types, the “good” and the “bad” woman—Eve and Lilith, the Mother 
and the Courtesan, as Weininger defined them: the woman to whom sex 
is chiefly a means to produce children, and the woman who seeks it for the 
sake of the pleasure it affords her by itself. In either case her relationship 
to the opposite sex is the focal point from which her personality is viewed 
and both types are characterized exclusively with reference to their attitude 
to men, not in regard of any mental or temperamental traits. Thus woman 
is seen as an apendage to man—on whom, in fact, she was socially and 
economically, as well as emotionally dependent—not as a personality in 
her own right. 

This traditional picture of woman had the appeal of simplicity and 
was the “ideological superstructure” of a social system in which woman’s 
role was equally narrowly circumscribed. Thanks to its strong emotional 
tone it has outlived its material basis and has lingered on long after the 
underlying social structure has been transformed. Today women have 
assumed a great variety of social functions and responsibilities apart from, 
and in addition to, their relations to the other sex and claim to be judged 
on their individual merits rather than by the degree of their conformity to 
an out-of-date stereotype. 

Difficulties, however, arise on a wate of levels. For one, the tradi- 
tional linkage of psychological characteristics with sex and its contrast to 
the practical realities of everyday life have caused in many women a 
feeling of uncertainty of their sex role. If women are as active and 
aggressive as life in a competitive society requires, have they, on that 
account, become less feminine? Can a woman who is interested in mathe- 
matics, or mechanics, or logic, still claim to be a “complete” woman, and is 
she so regarded by others? Or, she will ask herself, is there anything 
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fundamentally wrong or odd about her? This uncertainty is all the more 
harassing as in our rapidly changing society the desire to “belong,” to be 
reassured, to conform to an accepted norm, is increasingly gaining weight. 
The many questionnaires published in all kinds of periodicals, and par- 
ticularly, it seems, in women’s journals, in which the reader is given a 
chance to rate himself, serve this very purpose: to reassure the individual 
that he, or she, fits into a set pattern. The tendency for quantitative 
measurements of personality traits, prevalent in contemporary psychology, 
also goes to meet this demand for norms and provides the standards of 
comparison. 

A second difficulty arises from the historical circumstances of women’s 
emancipation. It was carried by an avantgarde whose aim it was to widen 
the sphere of economic and political activities open to women and to force 
a breach into a solidly masculine world of affairs. Thus they had to main- 
tain, and to prove, that woman, as a class, were in every respect “just as 
good” as man. In the competitive struggle for jobs “equality” was the 
catchword. 

_ But in the sphere of ideologies, it was maintained, that women had a 
distinctive contribution to make; that they were possessed of qualities 
which were not sufficiently represented in public life; that they would add 
a new facet to it and thereby make it not only more complete, but all the 
richer and happier. 

Many pinned their hopes for greater social justice, national sanity and 
international peace on the increasing contribution of women, in the same 
way as many people expected these aims to be achieved by greater partici- 
pation of the working classes. Both these groups were untried forces, un- 
spoiled by power, and those who were anxious to create a better world 
looked to either, or to both, for salvation. “As long as man is oppressed 
and downtrodden, as long as the compulsion of social injustice keeps him 
in subjection, we are at liberty to hope much from what has not yet had 
opportunity to burgeon, from all the latent fertility in the fallow classes. 
Just as we hope much from children who may eventually grow up into 
quite commonplace people, in the same way we often have the illusion that 
the masses are composed of a finer clay than the rest of disappointing 
humanity.”! Thus writes the disillusioned André Gide after his return 

rom the USSR: “I think they are merely less corrupt and less decadent 

than the others, that is all.”2 Come to power they show the same faults 
and vices as the classes which have ruled hitherto—naturally, for they 
are made of the same fallible human stuff. 

The belief, not in the common humanity of all, but in the intrinsic 
merits of some particular section of mankind which, so far, has not had an 
opportunity to prove its mettle, has led to disappointment in the case of 


1. Gide, André. In The God that Failed. Crossman, Richard (editor). New York, 


Harper and Brothers, 1949. Page 194. 
2. Ibid. 











women as well as that of the “common man.” Faith, to be preserved, has 
to ve in something abstract or supernatural. It does not, as a rule, bear 
confrontation with its object. 

Thus, many a keen feminist was disillusioned when women suffrage 
did not produce peace, abolish militarism, nor in any other way make a 
marked change for the better in world affairs. The disappointment was, 
in most cases, not with one’s own judgment but with women for not being 
up to expectation. 

In another respect, too, the originators of women’s emancipation over- 
shot their mark. Being Victorians in their mental make-fip they tended to 
underrate the force of the sexual instinct. Concerned as they were to 
create new jobs for women, to prove their equality and to open up roads 
to independence, they concentrated on careers, and on careers only. ‘“‘Mar- 
riage mortality” was the term applied to those who fell by the wayside 
in this struggle. They were a dead loss to the “Cause” which demanded 
whole-hearted and single-minded devotion. Having to choose between 
matriage and career, being subjected to the rival pulls of love and ambi- 
tion, imposed a strain on women that was too great for most to withstand. 

Among the generation who inherited the spoils of feminism without 
having to fight for them, there were many who asked themselves whether, 
in the competitive game, it was not better to “specialize.” Were they to 
put the emphasis—as their mothers had done—on doing the same things 
equally well with men, or rather to concentrate on the things which they, 
as women, could do better? But if so, what were the activities for which 
they were particularly suited? Thus, while preserving the spirit of rivalry 
between the sexes, many women tried to shirk the issue of “equality” by 
moving the competition on to another level. 

In this way, the conflict of specialization versus universalism, one of 
the big dilemmas of our time, has also affected the woman’s problem. It 
has led to the peculiar result that, at a moment in our historical develop- 
ment when the range of activities in which sheer physical strength is a 
decisive factor has been reduced to such an extent as to make egalitarian- 
ism a practical possibility, many women began to doubt its wisdom. 

At present, therefore, egalitarianism has arrived at a crossroad and the 
time is ripe for stocktaking and for a reassessment of the values involved. 
At this critical point it behooves us to survey, once more, both our poten- 
tialities and aims; to ask whether women have achieved what they set out 
to do and, if so, whether their purpose, and the purpose of humanity, is 
best served by continuing along the same road. 

The problem of women’s careers is, ofcourse, closely linked with that 
of feminine psychology. It hinges on the question whether women, as a 
group, show distinctive mental or temperamental traits that fit them better 
for one type of work than for another. As a group, they have, of old, 
been excluded from remunerative work; as a group, they tried to enter the 
economic field. Do they, also as a group, show psychological characteristics 
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that collectively mark them off from the rest of humanity? Even if this 
question be answered in the affirmative it still remains to be decided 
whether these traits are, like class or national characteristics, the result of 
upbringing, social and economic conditions and historical background, and 
therefore bound to change with the alteration of any of these factors, or 
whether they are linked with the physique and biological function of 
women. 

To this question both practical experience and the various sciences con- 
cerned tend to give divergent answers. While the social changes of recent 
years in our own society and comparison with other patterns of culture 
weigh heavily on the side of social conditioning, biologists and, on a differ- 
ent plane, psycho-analysts stress the important bearing of the sexual 
function on mental development. 

An interesting example of this conflict of opinions is afforded by Mar- 
garet Mead who, by her book Sex and Temperament,’ has done more than 
anybody else to underline the relativity of the terms “masculine” and 
“feminine” when applied to psychological characteristics. She has shown 
in this and other publications the great malleability of human nature and 
given examples of variations in behavior patterns of men and women which 
in some societies go as far as the direct reversal of our accepted standards. 
Recently, in Male and Female,* however, Margaret Mead has come out in 
favor of a theory which explains feminine psychology in terms of women’s 
biological function. Though she still maintains, as before, that to assign 
certain psychological traits and certain social roles to one sex rather than 
another means forcing Nature into a straight-jacket and causing frustra- 
tion and neuroses to great numbers of individuals who won’t fit into the 
mold, she nevertheless asserts that from birth on—which itself, in her view, 
is a different experience for the two sexes—the life and the mental outlook 
of a girl are shaped by her potential maternity. A boy has to be active and 
to prove himself through achievement; he has to “become” in order to be 
reassured; a girl simply is. 

“The life of the female starts and ends with sureness, first with the 
simple identification with her mother, last with the sureness that that 
identification is true, and that she has made another human being.”® This 
assumption implies a fundamental difference in character structure between 
men and women which would necessarily cut across variations in culture 
patterns and in individual temperaments and abilities. It is in direct con- 
tradiction to the views expressed by the same author in many places even 
in the same book, e. g.: “Every known society creates and maintains arti- 
ficial occupational divisions and personality expectations for each sex that 


3. Mead, Margaret. Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies. New York, 
W. Morrow, 1935. 

4. Mead, Margaret. Male and Female, A Study of the Sexes in a Changing World. 
New York, W. Morrow, 1949. 

5. Ibid., p. 158. 











limit the humanity of the other sex. One form that these distinctions make 
is to deny the range of difference among the members of one sex... . our 
failure to recognize the very great variety of human beings who are now 
mingled and mated in one great mélange that includes temperamental 
contrasts as great as if the rabbit mated with the lion and sheep with 
leopards. Characteristic after characteristic in which the differences within 
a sex are so great that there is enormous overlapping are artificially assigned 
as masculine or feminine .... We may go up the scale from simple physical 
differences through complementary definitions that overstress the role of 
sex difference and extend it inappropriately to other aspects of life, to 
stereotypes of such complex activities as those involved in the formal use 
of the intellect, in the arts, in government and in religion. In all these 
complex achievements of civilization, those activities which are mankind’s 
glory, and upon which depends our hope of survival in this world that we 
have built, there has been this tendency to make artificial distinctions 
that limit an activity to one sex, and by denying the actual potentialities 
of human beings limit not only both men and women, but also equally the 
development of the activity itself.”® Thus, as a social anthropologist Mar- 
garet Mead stresses the variety of culture patterns and the purely conven- 
tional coincidence of psychological traits with sex; under the influence of 
psycho-analytic theory she links the two. The split between the two 
disciplines manifests itself even within the same mind; it is more out- 
spoken where the conflicting schools of thought are expressed by different 
representatives. 

At this juncture, when the question of psychological sex characteristics 
and their origin is so undecided, it is probably best to leave the issue in 
abeyance and to confine ourselves to the statement of two facts: First, 
that there is, in our society, a stereotype of Woman which has a practical 
reality. Retail traders—who, after all, know their business—cater for it; 
advertisers appeal to it; film producers and editors of women’s journals 
direct their activities with this ideal consumer in mind. It represents the 
lowest common denominator of contemporary womankind as established 
by mass observation and market research. According to it the majority 
of women, or rather the abstract Woman, is the homemaker, interested 
chiefly in domestic affairs: she is fond of babies and devoted to her chil- 
dren’s success; she is attracted by “glamor” and longing for “romance”; 
she is vitally interested in her appearance and pays attention to minute 
details; her success or failure are measured in terms of marriage and 
appeal to the other sex, generally, not of a career. To preserve the 
semblance of youth is therefore her main concern. This is the popular and 
much publicized stereotype, the Woman to whom radio programs, posters 
and sales catalogues are addressed, whose instincts are appealed to and 


6. Ibid:, pp. 372-374. Many more passages in a similar vein could be quoted. 
See footnote 3 of Dr. Mead’s article in this issue. 
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whose vanity is flattered by skillful salesmanship. It is the model set up to 
aspiring young girls by pressure of public opinion and to which they will 
be eager to conform. 

The second fact worth noting is this: There are in our culture notions 
of femininity and masculinity as two contrasting sets of personality traits 
and, though these terms are by no means clearly defined, the dichotomy 
as such is well established. It is customary to refer to some qualities of 
character and behavior as “feminine” and to others as “masculine,” though 
these terms do not mean, as the dictionary states: “of female sex, of 
woman” and “of male sex,” respectively. Rather, they are meant to express 
a kind of tone quality, a subtle nuance superimposed on each personality 
trait. Every person, it is generally agreed, possesses both masculine and 
feminine traits, is, in fact, a mixture of the two. L. M. Terman and C. C. 
Miles, in their Sex and Personality: Studies in Masculinity and Femin- 
inity,’ tried to establish a scale by which personalities can be measured 
in terms of their relative masculinity and femininity and they applied their 
score—carefully worked out on the basis of questionnaires and tests of 
attitudes, opinions, interests, emotional response, and so on—to different 
social groups, classified by occupation, age, education, and other factors. 
Their very interesting findings show, among others, that high scholarship 
students score more highly feminine than low scholarship students, or that 
policemen, as a group, have a higher femininity score than. mechanics. 

As will readily be seen from these examples, femininity is a quality 
divorced from sex and possessed in varying degrees by individuals of 
either. It is impossible to nail down what the term, so widely used and so 
generally accepted, really means. 

At the time of writing, for instance, there is in London an exhibition_of 
paintings by the Impressionist Berthe Morisot. Not one critic failed to 
mention the feminine charm of her pictures, the “exquisite femininity” 
of her art, etc. although both in style and in subject matter her paintings 
are entirely in line with the impressionist school and do not differ in any 
essential from the works of Renoir, Manet or Corot whose influences are 
clearly visible. Why, then, are her landscapes, portraits and still-lives 
“feminine” whereas Renoir’s are not—except for the fact that they are 
known to be created by a woman? Sensitivity and loving attention to detail 
—which in this connection are possibly meant to be the feminine character- 
istics—are typical of all the Impressionists, though Berthe Morisot was 
the only woman among them. 

Compassion and devotion to individuals rather than causes have, also, 
often been called feminine traits, though chiefly when possessed by women. 
Men who are outstanding in these virtues are on that account not usually 
labelled feminine. 


7. Terman, Lewis Madison and Miles, Catharine Cox, Sex and Personality: Studies 
in Masculinity and Feminity. New York and London, McGraw-Hill, 1936. 
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Absence of aggressiveness has sometimes been characterized as a fem- 
inine virtue and much has been made of this notion by those who advocate 
greater participation of women in public affairs on the ground that this 
would strengthen the pacifist element in politics. Here again, not only 
were the chief exponents of “non-violence” men, but the women who have 
entered politics did, on the whole, not differ from the average male poli- 
tician. If they did, they would not have been elected by the men and 
women voters of their constituencies. 

Thinking in concrete images rather than abstract ideas has been de- 
scribed by some others as a feminine characteristic. On the basis of this 
assumption the vast majority of mankind would fall into the category of 
feminine minds. 

Ultimately, femininity has been said—and said with the authority of 
psychoanalysis—to consist in passivity, or, to use Freud’s terms, in a 
“preference for passive aims.” The passivity which, in Freud’s view, is 
typical of woman’s role in the sexual act, pervades all her personality. 
Margaret Mead’s assertion that at the very start of life, effort, an attempt 
at greater self-differentiation, is suggested to the boy, while a relaxed 
acceptance of herself is suggested to the girl is another version, a different 
interpretation of the same assumption that femininity fundamentally is 
passivity. 

The degree of passivity or initiative, in the sexual act as elsewhere, 
differs in individuals of either sex; and among the many varying influences 
on the development of personality, identification with one or the other 
parent is only one of many cross-currents. Longing for surrender and for a 
passive drifting-along is a tendency present in many men and women and 
is, in our competitive society, increasingly difficult to realize for either. 

Women today show initiative in matters of sex as well as business. 
To call them “masculinized” because they have, on the whole, adjusted 
themselves to modern living conditions—or, on the other hand, to call 
“feminine” men who prefer the pen to the sword, or domestic felicity to 
the “struggle for existence”’—means stretching the terms masculine and 
feminine to the limits of their meaning. What is termed “masculine” or 
“feminine” differs from one society to another, according to the way in 
which a culture defines the respective roles of men and women. If these 
roles change as a result of altered social conditions new psychological 
adjustments of both sexes follow. To refer these changes to a supposedly 
absolute scale is to minimize the importance of cultural factors in the 
formation of a personality. Not to mention that, as standards of measure- 
ments, the conventional terms masculine-feminine are much too vague and 
undefined to be useful. 

If, admittedly, men and women represent composites of masculine and 
feminine characteristics in infinite variations it seems pertinent to ask 
what purpose is to be served by classifying personality traits according to 
sex altogether. The dichotomy which, as has been generally agreed, does 
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not correspond to any real temperamental division along sex lines, only 
tends to create uncertainty about the degree of their maleness and female- 
ness in the innumerable intermediate personality types. It causes doubts, 
and sometimes anxieties, about their adequacy as members of their own 
sex in people who differ in some irrelevant characteristics from an, in fact, 
purely fictitious norm. To unfold freely the potentialities of their person- 
alities both men and women have to think of themselves as human beings 
first, as males and females afterwards. Their maleness and femaleness 
will develop all the more fully the less it is hampered by fear lest a deviant 
taste or interest may mark some fundamental deficiency. 

The question, then, whether in the competition for jobs women ought 
to specialize in fields which suit their feminine abilities and inclinations 
best, cannot be answered in the affirmative, for women differ in their 
interests and temperaments as much as men do. To label some occupations 
masculine, others feminine, means to bar people of either sex from activities 
for which they may well be temperamentally suited and which they might 
accomplish with success. This exclusion is done not only at the expense of 
individual happiness but also to the detriment of human advance. 

To free women from the social and economic disqualifications from 
which they had suffered for centuries was the feminist aim. This liberation 
was important for them not qua women but qua human beings—just as 
the liberation of slaves happened for the sake of their humanity. 

Today, when so much has been achieved—when so many roads to free- 
dom have been opened and the dividing line between the temperamental 
characteristics of the two sexes have been blurred by so much overlapping 
—the time has come to lay aside the battle-axe and to stop the competitive 
struggle between the sexes. What matters, at this point, is to re-emphasize 
the value of the individual personality and to call back to mind the common 
humanity of men and women. The ideals worth striving for, such as truth, 
justice, freedom, goodness, sympathy, fair play, are unrelated to sex and 
can be achieved—or aimed at—by both. Peace is an ethical postulate and 
a necessity for the survival of mankind; there is no point in making it a 
competitive issue between the sexes by maintaining that pacifism is a 
feminine virtue. This would only make peace all the more difficult to 
attain by enhancing the aggressive tendencies in men who would feel they 
had thereby to assert their masculinity. And the same which is true of 
peace applies to any other human value. 

It will not be easy to give up the age-old struggle between the sexes, 
to overcome the in-group solidarity of each and its antagonism against the 
out-group. It may be too deeply rooted, too much ingrained in the rela- 
tionship between men and women. 

But to realize the artificiality of a juxtaposition of masculine and 
feminine character traits is a first step towards a greater feeling of human 
solidarity between the sexes. Moreover, the ideology of equality is today 
sufficiently well established to be, at least, generally paid lip-service to. 


1l 





Finally, the free mingling of boys and girls at school, of men and women 
in werk and sport has substituted a number of new solidarities—“school- 
tie,” club, profession—which may contribute to a lessening of in-group 
feelings among the members of each sex. 

This is a useful preparation of the ground for a philosophy which is 
not egalitarian, in terms of one sex as against another, but individualist 
and which stresses common human ideals while allowing the widest range 
to individual differences. 
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WOMEN IN THE PROFESSIONS 


by 
MARGUERITE WYKOFF ZAPOLEON 


In Aprit 1950, more than 134 million women were employed in the 
United States in professional or semi-professional work, according to a 
sample count taken by the Bureau of the Census. The Bureau of the 
Census includes in this group: 

(a) one who “performs advisory, administrative, or research work 
which is based upon the established principles of a profession or 
science, and which requires professional, scientific, or technical 
training equivalent to that represented by graduation from a 
college or university of recognized standing”; or 

(b) one who “performs work which is based upon the established 
facts, or principles, or methods in a restricted field of science or 
art, and which work requires for its performance an acquaintance 
with these established facts, or principles, or methods, gained 
through academic study or through extensive practical experi- 
ence, one or both.’ 

Women comprised 41.8 percent of all persons in this type of work, although 
they formed only 29.3 percent of all persons employed in the United States 
in April 1950. 

The importance of professional women in the professional group as a 
whole is largely explained by the traditional predominance of women in 
the two largest professions in the United States, teaching and nursing. In 
1940 more than 1 million men and women were employed in teaching 
below college level, three-fourths of them women.® More than a third of a 
miilion were at work as trained nurses or working in hospitals as student 
nurses in 1940, 98 percent of them women. Of interest by contrast is the 
third largest profession in the United States, engineering, which in 1940 
engaged less than one-quarter million, of whom less than 1 percent were 
women. 


1. U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Population 


Revorts. Labor Force. Series P-57, No. 94, May 5, 1950. 

Note: An additional 1 million were proprietors, managers, or officials (except 
farm), comprising 15 percent of the total group of proprietors, managers, and officials 
and 6 percent of all employed women. 

2. U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Classified Index of 
Occupations. 16th Census of the U. S., 1940. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1940. P. 2. 

3. U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 16th Census of the U. S., 
1940, Population Vol. III, The Labor Force. Part I. U. S. Summary. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. Table 58. P. 75. 

Nore: All 1940 occupational and employment nee in this article are from this 
source unless otherwise specified. 
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Ranking numerically next to teachers and nurses, who comprised more 
than three-fourths of all professional and semi-professional women in 1940, 
were the women employed as musicians and music teachers (59,456), as 
social and welfare workers (44,809), as librarians (32,546), as religious 
workers (25,874), and as laboratory technicians and assistants (21,511). 
College teachers, editors and reporters, and artists and art teachers were 
the only other specialized groups reported separately by the Census which 
included as many as 15,000 employed women. At the opposite end of the 
scale are the professions and semi-professions in which less than 1,000 
women were employed in 1940, among which are architects (477 women), 
veterinarians (79 women), and non-laboratory technicians (781 women). 

The 1950 decennial Census will reveal the changes that have taken 
place in the number and distribution of women in the professions. It is 
expected to show continued growth in the number of women in professional 
and semi-professional work, although the rate of increase in relation to 
population and to the total employment of women may have slowed down. 
World War II retarded the growth of this group by diverting thousands of 
women into clerical and manufacturing war work. In 1948 there were only 
108 women in professional and semi-professional occupations for every 
10,C00 persons in the United States, as compared with 112 in 1940.4 How- 
ever, as compared with the 75 in 1910, the gain from 1910 to 1948 was 
greater than the average for all occupational groups. 

The 1950 Census will also probably confirm the long-time trend from 
1870 to 1940, toward “less concentration of professional women in a 
restricted number of lines of work.”® In 1940, for example, teachers and 
college educators composed only slightly more than half the women in 
some 20 professional and semi-professional occupations comparable to 
those reported in the 1870 Census, whereas in 1870, they formed nine- 
tenths of the total in those occupations. 


In Education 


Education, however, remains the largest professional field in the United 
States, and women continue to play a prominent role in it. Four-fifths of 
the one million classroom teachers, principals, and supervisors in the 
elementary and secondary schools of the United States in 1948-49 were 
women. Moreover, two-thirds of all teachers were engaged in elementary 
and kindergarten education, where women form an even higher proportion 
of the staff and where the demand for teachers is expected to outrun the 


aii di in tall ’ 

4. Palmer, Gladys L. and Ratner, Ann. Industrial and Occupational Trends in 
National Employment, 1910-1940, 1910-1948. Philadelphia, Pa., University of Penn- 
sylvania, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Industrial Research Department, 
September 1949. Tables 7 and 8. 

5. U. S. Department of Labor, Womens’ Bureau. Women’s Occupations Through 
Seven Decades. By Janet M. Hooks. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1947. 260 pp. See p. 155. 
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supply of those qualified for some years to come.* Home economics teach- 
ing was one of the few secondary school fields in which the supply in 1949 
still lagged behind the demand. The number prepared to teach in that 
field who were graduated in 1949 was actually slightly less than the number 
graduated in 1941.7 

On college faculties, women are still a minority, but a growing one. 
In 1899-1900, one-fifth of the staffs of higher institutions of learning in 
the United States were women. In 1945-46, the latest year for which U. S. 
Office of Education data are available, they composed 31 percent, nearly 
one-third, of the total full-time equivalent staffs. Altogether, more than 
35,000 women were teaching in colleges and universities in 1945-46 (ex- 
clusive of summer sessions) and another 14,000 were engaged in adminis- 
tration, research, or other non-instructional faculty work.§ 


In Medical and Other Health Services 
As in education, women play a major role in medical and other health 


services. As nurses, they form the largest single profession in the health 
group.® In 1949, the American Nurses’ Association reported that there 


were about 300,500 active registered nurses, about half of them in hospitals 


and other institutions, in addition to almost 89,000 student nurses who 
work: in hospitals to obtain their practice training.1° There were also more 
than 200,000 inactive nurses, creating both a potential reservoir for emer- 
gency service and an uncertain factor in the supply picture. However, 
since half a million active nurses will be needed by 1960, if present trends 
continue, an oversupply is unlikely. 


Among physicians, the traditional leaders of the medical team, women 
are a small group. Numbering an estimated 9,000-9,500 in 1949, as com- 
pared with 7,600 in 1940, women physicians were still only about 5 percent 
of all doctors of medicine. More than 600 women graduated from medical 
schools in 1949, forming 12 percent of a graduating class that World War 


4. U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment Outlook 
for Elementary and Secondary School Teachers. By Cora E. Taylor. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. P. 1—also, Maul, Ray C., Teacher 
Supdly and Demand in the United States. Report of the 3rd Annual Study by the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States. Emporia, Kansas, Gazette Printers, 1950. P. 5. 

7. Maul, op. cit., P. 6. 

8. Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. Statistics of Higher Education, 
1945-46. Chapter IV. 1944-1946 Biennial Survey of Education in the United States. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. P. 7, and Table 5, pp. 
58-59. 

9. U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau. The Outlook for Women in Occu- 
pations in the Medical and Other Health Services. Trends and Their Effect Upon the 
Demand for Women Workers. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1946. P. 4. 

10. American Nurses’ Association. 1949 Facts About Nursing. New York, N. Y., 
the Association. Pp. 13; 36, 
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II had made the smallest in a decade. But, the 400 women in the freshman 
class that year were only 6 percent of all freshmen in medical schools.1! 

Women dentists, an even smaller group numbering about 1,000 in the 
1940 Census and comprising only 1.4 percent of all dentists at that time, 
have been likewise growing in number but have gained little ground per- 
centagewise. Between the women dentists and the women physicians, both 
in numbers and in the proportion they form of their respective professional 
groups, are women pharmacists. In 1949, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, they were 5 percent of all pharmacists, who, in 1949, numbered 
about 100,000.12 

On the other hand, in some of the newer, fast-growing occupations in 
the health services, women predominate and will continue to be in demand 
the next decade. As medical laboratory technicians, X-ray technicians, 
hospital dietitians, dental hygienists, physical therapists, and occupational 
therapists, and public health nutritionists, an estimated total of 65,000 
to 70,000 women are working to improve the health of our people. 


In Social Work and the Social Sciences 


Probably another 70,000 women are engaged in social work, which has 
grown rapidly in the United States in recent years, especially in social wel- 
fare programs under public auspices. A current study by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the economic status of social workers and one by the 
Women’s Bureau of opportunities for women in social work, as well as the 
1950 decennial Census, will throw more light on the progress in this field 
of service in which, in 1940, women composed two-thirds of the workers, 
and in which a shortage dating from before World War IT has continued. 

Less statistical information is available on women trained in such social 
sciences as economics and history and in the related field of psychology. 
Miny of them teach at the college level; others engage in research or 
applied analytical work in their fields. 


In Library Work 


Some 35,000 women were employed as librarians in 1940, 90 percent of 
the total number. However, in 1948, the Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported that those with professional training numbered only 27,000,'* and 
that there was a shortage of persons with library science training. Less 
than half of these professional librarians worked in public libraries; nearly 
one-third worked in large schools, nearly one-fifth in college and university 


11. Anderson, G. Donald and Tipner, Anne. “Medical Education in the United 
Statcs and Canada.” Table 12. Journal of the American Medical Association 141:36. 
September 3, 1949. 

12. U. S. Department of Labor Release to College Newspapers. Employment Out- 
look for Pharmacists. Washington, D. C., the Department, Spring 1950. P. 1. 

13. U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation with the 
Veterans Administration. Occupational Outlook Handbook. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1949. P. 109. 
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libraries, and the remainder in the increasing number of special libraries in 
the United States. There was a general need for librarians in 1949. 


In Home Economics 


If reported separately in the Census, home economists would certainly 
outnumber women librarians and, probably, woman social workers. The 
largest specializations in home economics are teaching (see Education 
above) and foods work. Among the foods specialists, the largest single 
group are the dietitians, who will be reported separately by the Census for 
the first time in the 1950 reports. In 1949, the Women’s Bureau estimated 
their number at 15,000, of whom about 8,000 were in hospitals. The 
expanding demand for home economists and the decreasing enrollments of 
women majoring in this field have prompted the Women’s Bureau, in 
cooperation with the American Home Economics Association, to undertake 
a study of the outlook for women in this field. 


In the Sciences (excluding medicine) 


Although women in science were greatly publicized during World War 
II, they remain a small group among the scientists, about 7 percent of the 


total if the applied science of engineering is excluded, and less than 3 per- 


cent, if it is included.1* In the 1946-47 study resulting in these estimates, 
the Women’s Bureau found the largest number of women scientists in 
chemistry (5,400), the next largest number in mathematics (2,050), and 
from 900 to 1,000 each in physics, engineering, and bacteriology. In only 
two of these fields, bacteriology and mathematics, did women form a fifth 
or more of the total. In the huge profession of engineering, they formed 
less than 1 percent of the total; in physics, less than 5 percent; among 
chemists, 7 percent. Some of these women scientists, especially those in 
mathematics and about a third of those in chemistry, were teaching in 


college and, therefore, duplicate a few of the women educators mentioned 
above. 


In Law, Journalism, and the Arts 


Women lawyers have increased over the years, but numbered only 
about 4,000 in 1940, a little more than 2 percent of all lawyers. In 1948- 
49, the 424 women who received first degrees in law in institutions of 
higher education reporting earned degrees conferred to the U. S. Office of 
Education were less than 3 percent of all those who received such degrees.15 


14. U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau. The Outlook for Women in 
Science. By Marguerite Wykoff Zapoleon. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1949. P. 4. See also Table 1, p. 5. 

15. Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. Earned Degrees Conferred by 
Higher Educational Institutions 1948-49. By Robert C. Story. Washington, D. C., 
the Office, Undated. Circular No. 262. P. 72. ‘i 
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Like journalism, this field is one in which the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in recent statements to college newspapers predicted an oversupply, since 
opportunities for employment are not expected to increase enough to absorb 
new graduates in these fields. In law, 1949 graduates were twice the 
number graduated in each of the last few years before the war; in journal- 
ism, three times the prewar number. The 18,536 women employed as 
authors, editors, and reporters in 1940 were more than one-fourth of their 
total professional group. 

Among the arts, music outstrips art and drama as professions for 
women. As noted earlier, nearly 60,000 women were working as musicians 
or music teachers in 1940. There were also more than 17,500 artists and 
art teacliers at work, in addition to more than 9,000 designers and drafts- 
men. Actresses numbered 4,761. 


Business and Commerce. 


In preparation for business as in preparation for the arts, higher edu- 
cation has not been much emphasized until recently, perhaps because native 
talent not likely to show up in the classroom is so vital to success in these 
fields. However, nearly 6,400 women were among the 61,000 receiving 
bachelor’s degrees in this field in 1948-49. Personnel workers, market 
and securities analysts, accountants, executive secretaries, and others will 
be found among these graduates in later years. A few will become man- 
agers or proprietors of businesses. In April 1950, as noted earlier, 1 million 
women were managing non-farm businesses. Among these managers were 
some of the more than 5,500 women who were bank executives in 1949, 
according to a news report, and formed one-tenth of the total.17 Among the 
26,000 Certified Public Accountants in 1946 were 400 women. By 1949, 
their number approached 600.1% 


Why Professional Women Work 


The reasons why these professional women are working are as varied 
and as complex as the individuals themselves, their life patterns, their 
relationships, and their responsibilities. Self-support was probably one of 
the major reasons, since two-thirds (67 percent) of the women in pro- 
fessional and semi-professional work in 1940 were single and 8 percent 
were widowed or divorced. Findings in numerous studies of groups of 
working women indicate that many of these women, as well as a good 
portion of the 25 percent who were married, were also contributing to the 
support of others. In 1937, for instance, 17 percent of the 11,000 mem- 
bers of the National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs were the sole earners in a family group.1® Eighty-four percent of 


16. Ibid., p. 19. 

17. “Banking: The Women.” Time, November 7, 1949. 

18. The Women CPA. October 1949. P. 6. 

19. Miller, Frieda S. “Women in the Labor Force.” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 251:42, May 1947. 
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the 13,000 women in all types of work interviewed by representatives of 
the Women’s Bureau in 1944-45, who expected to continue to work after 
the war, planned to do so because of economic necessity, to support them- 
selves or others. Eight percent wanted to continue their work because they 
wanted to improve their standard of living, by educating their children, 
for instance, or purchasing a home; another eight percent stressed their 
interest in the work they were doing.?° One writer, in discussing women’s 
reasons for entering the labor market, has said that they work “in response 
to the pull of attractive job opportunities or the push of economic neces- 
sity.”*!_ For most women, she points out, the line between these two is 
not sharply drawn; the pull or push must be greater if home conditions 
are not favorable to employment outside the home. 

That the economic motive, though most powerful, is not the sole one, 
especially among professional women, is obvious if one examines their 
earnings and economic status. Recent studies conducted by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in cooperation with the Women’s Bureau of earnings 
in larger women-employing professions showed the following median annual 
earnings: 


For professional nurses $2,100 (October 1946) 
For hospital dietitians 2,970 (May 1949) 
For librarians 3,050 (January 1949) 


The National Education Association estimated the average salary of 
all teachers in public schools in 1948-49, including principals, supervisors, 
and other instructional personnel, at $2,750.22 Compare these salaries with 
the average annual earnings, on a full-time basis, of al/ persons working 
for salaries or wages, reported by the Department of Commerce as $2,809 
in 1948.23 Women interested exclusively in earnings are not likely to spend 
long years preparing for a profession that pays less or little more than the 
average worker with much less training receives. Other motives obviously 
exist, and often they are mixed. 

Pride or gratification in service to the ill and to the community was 
mentioned by a large majority of professional nurses expressing opinions 
regarding their work in 1947, as a cause of satisfaction. About 5 percent 
of the nurses participating in the survey had returned to nursing after 
trying another field of employment. Their dominant reason for returning 
was the greater satisfaction in service provided by nursing. The leading 
complaints of nurses who were dissatisfied with some aspects of their work, 
however, related to financial problems: the lack of retirement and employ- 


20. Ibid., p. 41. 

21. Kyrk, Hazel. “Who Works and Why.” The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science 251:49. May 1947. 

22. National Education Association, Research Division. Teachers in the Public 
Schools. NEA Research Bulletin 27:141. December 1949. 

23. “National Income and Product Statistics of the United States.” Survey of 
Current Business. Vol. 29, No. 7. P. 21. July 1949. 
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ment security, rates of pay, and opportunities for and methods of awarding 
promotions.?4 

A study of Missouri teachers who were entering or leaving the pro- 
fession in 1947 concluded that “the two most impelling forces attracting 
people to teaching” were “to work with boys and girls and the desire to be 
of service to society.”?5 However, low salaries accounted for most of the 
teacher resignations in Missouri, and many of these teachers continued 
teaching in other States. 


Problems of Professional Women 
In Obtaining Training 


Although women are found in every professional occupation, occasional 
barriers are still encountered by some women in certain locations in break- 
ing into a profession, in which 90 percent or more of the workers are men. 
The first hurdle that a woman who wants to become an engineer, a physi- 
cian, or a dentist, for instance, meets is in obtaining her professional train- 
ing. If she is willing, and can afford, to go anywhere in the United States, 
she is certain to be able to obtain admission to a university or professional 
school offering the training she seeks, provided, of course, she is as well- 
qualified for admission as the average male candidate. However, because 
some professional schools and universities admit no women students and 
because in some others there is a desire to keep the number of women 
students to a minimum, the average woman seeking to enter a so-called 
man’s profession has less choice of schools than the average man. The 
long-time trend has been away from restrictions, and World War II tem- 
porarily removed almost all sex barriers to professional school admissions. 
But the overwhelming influx of veterans training under the G. I. educa- 
tional program immediately following the war resulted in extraordinary 
competition for admissions, which again resulted in the discouragement of 
women applicants by some schools. 

Twenty-five thousand students applied for admission to medical schools 
in the fall of 1929, only 6,387 of whom could be accepted by accredited 
medical schools.2° Such competition, rather than decreasing interest on 
the part of the women, explains the drop in enrollments of women medical 
students since their peak enrollment of 2,183 reached in 1947. The fact, 
however, that in 1948-49, more than 2,000 women were in medical schools 
and that 285 women were admitted as freshmen in engineering schools in 
the fall of 1946 in spite of strong veteran competition is hopeful. Likewise 
encouraging is a report of the opening of Harvard Law School to women 


24. U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Economic Status 
of Registered Professional Nurses 1946-47. By Lily Mary David. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948. P. 36. 

25. Missouri State Teachers Association. Why They Teach and Quit. Columbia, 
Missouri, the Association, 1948. P. 5. See also pp. 6-7. 

26. Fine, Benjamin. “Education in Review.” New York Times, January 15, 1950. 
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in the fall of 1950, the last of the graduate schools of that great university 
to admit women students on the same basis as men. 

Although training facilities for teaching, nursing, and home economics 
are widely scattered and readily accessible to most young women, those 
for such occupations as social work, dental hygiene, and occupational 
therapy are neither as numerous nor as well distributed in relation to 
population. Women who cannot study away from their homes are handi- 
capped in obtaining professional training of this type, not by discrimination 
but by a lack of training facilities. 

The expensiveness of professional training continues to exclude some 
women from professional work. The increasing number of scholarships and 
other student aids is lowering this barrier for some, though the increasing 
cost of higher education is raising it for others. Student aid is not only 
insufficient but unevenly available. In social work, there appears to be an 
unusual amount of student aid, though still below the need for it; whereas 
in mathematics or bacteriology scholarships are relatively few. The Ameri- 
can Association of University Women and other women’s organizations 
with scholarship programs are helping to lower these financial hurdles for 
women scholars who seek training in their professions. 


In Obtaining Employment 


In the professions in which women have been traditionally employed 
in large numbers, women can obtain employment as easily as, and some- 
times more easily than, men. In the smaller occupations, however, which 
are not carried on in all communities, women who cannot leave their home 
communities are handicapped. As a group, women are less mobile as 
workers than men, not only because of their home tasks but because the 
traditional pattern, not yet completely broken by improvements in trans- 
portation and communication and other changes, is to keep adult single 
daughters near the home base, while their brothers are often encouraged to 
explore new territory. 

Women who seek employment in professions in which women are a 
small minority are often handicapped by the lack of experience employers 
have had in employing women, and, in some cases, by definite prejudices 
not only on the part of the employer, but also on the part of the men 
employed. World War I and World War II did much to break down the 
fears behind these prejudices, but the women who seeks employment in a 
so-called man’s field must still be ready to meet prejudice and to dissolve 
it by her performance. 

A director of placement at one of our largest universities has commented 
as follows: “Women... have a different placement problem from college 
men. They must seek out their jobs on an individual basis because they 
lack the opportunities that come to men through the process of college 
recruiting. Only an occasional employer recruits women from a college 
campus...” He further states, “Again and again, women have proved 
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their ability and capacity to do important work, and the married college 
women is making a place for herself in the business world.””?7 

There is still, however, a reluctance and, in some places, a rule that 
discourages the employment of married women, and, in some cases, also, 
women above a certain age, regardless of their work histories, their qualifi- 
cations, and the nature of their home responsibilities. Like any other 
arbitrary decision based on a general belief, in this case that married 
women and older women will work less long and have more work interrup- 
tions, such rules ignore individual differences, the recognition of which is 
basic to successful employee selection. 


In Advancing in Her Profession 


In all-the professions, outstanding women have attained distinction. 
Women lawyers are represented in almost every branch of the judiciary.® 
Women doctors administer hospitals, direct public health departments, and 
hold office in State and local medical societies. Women educators head 
colleges, State departments of public instruction, and State and National 
associations of educators. Women social workers administer large social 
agencies, both private and public, and some nurses run hospitals. 


But it is common knowledge that advancement is less rapid among 
women than among men, and that fewer women than men, in relation to 
their numbers in a given profession, are found in top posts. These differ- 
ences show up in earnings. In 1948, for example, with the exception of 
persons under 20 years of age, women’s incomes averages considerably less 
than men’s in every age group, occupation group, and major industry.?® 
A recently concluded study of the Women’s Bureau supplies new data on 
women’s success and problems in attaining higher-level positions in depart- 
ment stores, insurance companies, banks, and selected manufacturing in- 
dustries.°° No rigid pattern of progression or of qualifications was revealed. 
Length of experience seemed more significant than education in advance- 
ment to the positions covered. Nearly two-thirds of the women in higher- 
level positions included in the study had worked for more than 15 years, 
while more than half had had no more than a high school education. College 
training was usual, however, among women in editorial work, engineering, 
bacteriology, chemistry, and among actuarial workers, statisticians, and 
analysts in insurance companies. 


27. Columbia University in the City of New York. Report of the Director of the 
University Placement Bureau for the Academic Year Ending June 30, 1948. New York, 
N. Y., Columbia University Press. P. 7. 

28. Allen, Florence E. “Participation of Women in Government.” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 251:94-103, May 1947. 

29. U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Population 
Reports, Consumer Income, 1948. Series P-60, No. 6. Table 15. P. 26. 

30. U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau. Women in Higher-Level Posi- 
tions. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1950. (In press.) 
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Commenting on obstacles to women’s advancement as they saw them, 
these women mentioned most frequently the traditional prejudice of man- 
agement toward the employment of women in such positions. Only 15 per- 
cent of the women in department stores mentioned this, however, as com- 
pared with 40 percent of the women in insurance companies and 61 percent 
of the bank women. Employers in banks, insurance companies, and manu- 
facturing mentioned the traditional attitudes as the major factor hindering 
women’s advancement, while department store employers stressed distrac- 
tions relating to marriage and family responsibilities. 


To the question “From your experience what do you think women 
shou!d do to further their advancement?” a large majority of these suc- 
cessful women gave answers relating to the improvement of work perform- 
ance and attitude. Fifty-nine percent of the women in banking, but con- 
siderably less than half of those in department stores, insurance, and 
manufacturing, suggested the acquisition of more education and training. 

The high concentration of women in teaching and nursing and the high 
proportion of the total they form in library work (nine-tenths) and social 
and welfare work (nearly two-thirds) has offered the advantage of greater 
opportunity for leadership by professional women in those fields and a 
chance to develop administrative skills through experience in positions of 
gradually increasing responsibility. Too often, in fields in which they are 
a minority, women are never considered for administrative work because 
men are readily available; or, a few are singled out as exceptions and are 
sometimes thrust suddenly into positions of leadership because they are 
women. Both their conspicuousness and their lack of long and broad ad- 
ministrative experience may handicap them in measuring up to men of 
equivalent education and ability in their achievement. 


In Relating Work and Home Life 


All professional women have faced, in anticipation or in reality, the 
problem of working out a happy balance between their home life and work 
outside the home, a problem recently much discussed, in its complications 
for women as compared with men.®4 


The differences noted stem from the fact that the life pattern of women 
has differed from that of men, inevitably because of the childbearing func- 
tion and traditionally because of the greater emphasis placed on women’s 
activities in the home.8? Moreover, each woman finds her own life pattern 
not only highly unpredictable, but also deviating far from the standard at 
various times and in various ways. 


31. Young, Louise M., editor. “Women’s Opportunities and Responsibilities.” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, May 1947, and 
Stoddard, George. On the Education of Women. New York, N. Y., MacMillan Co., 
1950, 101 pp. 

32. Kyrk, op. cit., p. 51. 
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As noted earlier, two-thirds of the women in professional and semi- 
professional work in 1940 were single, deviating from the general pattern 
for women. Their problem is to find happy compensation in their pro- 
fessional activities and in their family and community life for their lack of 
husband and children. Like some married women, many of them, too, 
have home tasks and responsibilities which they must manage so that 
neither home nor professional activities are neglected. The married woman 
who continues in her profession, on the other hand, needs the encourage- 
ment of her husband and the other members of her immediate family in 
working out a balance between home and work life. 

That college women, more than other women, find it possible to con- 
tinue to work after marriage is indicated in the 1940 Census. At that time, 
neatly one fourth (23.2 percent) of the women between 18 and 64 years of 
age who had 4 or more years of college and who were married and living 
with their husbands were in the labor force, as compared with less than 
one-seventh (13.8 percent) of all women in the same age group of similar 
marital status.*3 To say, however, that all women who complete college or 
who prepare for a profession should continue to work full time in that 
profession regardless of marriage would be as unrealistic as suggesting 
that all college women drop work outside their homes when they marry. 
Each individual must work out her own life plan, after appraising herself 
in relation to her family, her community, and the changing society of which 
she is a part. For many college women, a happy solution lies in part-time 
work during the period when her home responsibilities are greatest.%+ 
Nearly 3 million of the 4 million women working part time in February 
1950 were working part time because they did not prefer or could not 
accept full-time work.*5 A Women’s Bureau study now in progress will 
supply information on part-time jobs held by women in 10 selected cities, 
in each of which a substantial number’ of professional women have been 
found working on a part-time schedule in such positions as social workers, 
teachers, librarians, nurses and laboratory technicians. 

Whatever the life patterns professional women work out in cooperation 
with their families, the aggregate in the coming years will probably follow 
the trend of the past: toward wider and more effective use of woman- 
power in the professional life as well as in the home life of America. 


33. U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 16th Census of the 
United States. Population. The Labor Force (Sample Statistics). Employment and 
Family Characteristics of Women. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. Table 17. P. 104. 

24. Hansl, Eva B., Trends in Part Time Employment of College Trained Women. 
New York, N. Y., The Woman’s Press, 1949. 

35. U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Population 
Reports, Labor Force. Full-Time and Part-Time Workers: February, 1950. Series 
P-S0, No. 25. July 10, 1950. 




















WOMEN IN EDUCATION 


Haze Davis AND AGNES SAMUELSON 


ALTHOUGH women in growing numbers are going into all the professions, 
far more of them are teachers than are members of any other professional 
group. Because a majority of professional women are teachers, their prob- 
lems are of personal concern to women in totally different occupations. The 
prestige and status of professional women in general are inevitably colored 
by the prestige and status of the woman in education. 

Women in education, or women teachers, as referred to in this article, 
include instructors, administrators, or related professional workers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, in institutions of higher education, and 
in Jocal, state, and national educational agencies. What is said may apply 
also to women tutors and private teachers but no specific facts are reported 
on these independent practitioners. 

So far as possible, the discussion emphasizes problems in education 
that affect women teachers particularly, rather than those that affect men 
and women teachers alike. Research findings are used and the effort is 
made to call attention to hopeful trends toward the solution of some of the 
problems mentioned. 

The Number of Women Teachers 

In the colonial period and the early years of the republic, teaching was 
regarded as a masculine task. Early in the nineteenth century, however, 
certainly by 1830, the attitude toward the education of woman and the 
employment of women as teachers at least for young children, began to 
grow more liberal. This change seems to have been due to the spread of 
the idea of equal educational opportunity; the influence of Henry Barnard, 
Horace Mann, and other leaders; the rapid growth of schools and the 
graded system; and perhaps more significantly, to the shortage of men 
teachers and the fact that women teachers could be employed for much 
lower salaries than men.? Without women teachers on low salaries it would 
have been almost impossible to finance the great public-school systems 
that grew up in many states prior to 1860. 

The Civil War, bringing a shortage of manpower, opened the doors 
still wider to women teachers. Nearly two-thirds of all teachers (65.9 
percent) were women in 1870.2 Vast social and economic changes after 
1870, including the spread of public schools throughout the nation, in- 


1. Elsbree, Willard S. The American Teacher. New York: American Book Co., 


193). Pp. 199-208. 

2. Hooks, Janet M. Women’s Occupations Through Seven Decades. Women’s 
Bureau Bulletin No. 218. Washington, D. C.: Superintonpent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947. P. 159. 
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creased still more the opportunities for women in education. Higher edu- 
cation for women grew and increasing numbers of women prepared for 
high-school teaching and for scholarly work on college faculties. 

By 1920, the Census showed that 82.1 percent of school and college 
faculty members were women, but the depression of the 1930’s made 
teaching more attractive to men. The percent of women had dropped to 
72.1 percent by 1940.8 

Table 1 shows the number of teachers who, because they work in direct 
contact with learners, may be called “classroom teachers.” The figures are 
for 1945-46, the latest year on which complete figures are available. It 
shows a total of 825,619 women teachers of which about 84 percent were in 
public elementary and secondary schools, 10 percent in private schools, 4 
percent on college faculties, and 2 percent in other types of schools. 
Women constituted about 94 percent of the classroom teachers in ele- 
mentary schools and only about 28 percent in colleges. 

A later section reports on the extent to which women are represented 
in certain administrative and supervisory positions; complete figures are 
not available. 


TABLE 1—WoMEN CLASSROOM TEACHERS, 1945-46 








Percent of Percent distri- 








Groups of teachers Number of womenin bution of women 
women the group amongall groups 
1 2 3 4 

In all schools and colleges 825,619 76.6% 100.0% 

In public elementary and secondary schools 692,817 83.4 83.9 
Elementary 506,612 93.6 61.4 
Secondary 186,205 64.3 22.5 

In private elementary and secondary schools 84,241 83.5 10.2 

In institutions of higher education 35,458 28.2 4.3 


In other types of schools; e.g., residential 
schools for exceptional pupils and pri- 
vate commercial schools 13,103 63.4 1.6 





Source: U. S. Office of Education, Fed>ral Security Agency. Statistical Summary of 
Education, 1945-46. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 1949. P. 26. 





Choice of Teaching as a Profession 


The growing competition of other professions for the services of 
women may be an advantage to education rather than a disadvantage. 
Teaching is more likely to be a considered choice, and it thus may tend to 
draw those who feel a real desire and attraction for teaching. To the extent 
that this competition reduces the available supply of teachers, the shortage 
may result in further improvement of working conditions, salaries, and 
professional standards for teachers. 


3. Ibid. 
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Requirements for admission to teaching are too low in many states. A 
minimum of four years of college and professional study has been accepted 
in theory for many years. In half of the states, however, teachers with as 
little as two years of preparation may still receive certificates to teach in 
elementary schools.* Not enough candidates apply who meet even the 
existing low requirements and so emergency and substandard certificates 
are issued. In the present school year of 1949-50 about 10 percent of the 
public-school teaching positions are filled by “emergency” teachers. It has 
been estimated for 1947-48 that 12.7 percent of the teachers in public 
schools had completed less than two years of preparation.® 

The presence of so many teachers with low levels of preparation tends 
to reduce the quality of the teaching personnel, to lower the prestige of 
teaching, and thus to influence adversely the young woman who may be 
considering teaching as a career. 

The quality of teacher education is also a problem. Teachers colleges | 
and departments of education in universities often are less well financed 
than other colleges and departments. The liberal arts colleges are an 
important source of supply for teachers and in many of them the educa- 
tion courses are less than adequate. 

_ Although elementary schools need thousands of teachers, and there is 
close to an over-supply of high-school teachers, many teacher training 
institutions give too little emphasis.to professional preparation for elemen- 
tary-school teaching. At one time elementary teachers were paid less and 
had lower qualifications than high-school teachers, with the result that 
higher prestige attached to the high-school work. Today, however, nearly 
all school salary schedules give elementary teachers the same salaries as 
high-school teachers with equal qualifications, and standards of preparation 
are being raised. Psychologists constantly emphasize the importance of 
early childhood in the individual’s total education. Elementary education 
should be recognized as a field of highly professional specialization for the 
woman educator and should have the same prestige as any other field of 
education. Classroom teaching, principalships, and supervisory work in 
elementary schools, and college teaching positions in elementary education 
call for women of ability. 


W ork Load and Job Satisfaction 


The current shortages of teachers and of school buildings and the 
chronic shortage of school funds are combining to make a heavier working 
load for teachers. Elementary-school teachers, most of whom are women, 
are having to teach large classes in overcrowded buildings. Small high 
schools that provide diversified curriculums and many extracurricu!um 
activities sometimes do so at the expense of the faculty, who must teach 


4. National Education Association, Research Division. “Teachers in the Public 


Schools.” Research Bulletin 27:131; December 1949. 
5. Ibid., pp. 133, 138. 
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so many different classes and do so many extra tasks that no time or 
energy is left for study, planning, and individual work with pupils. 

There is an unresolved difference of opinion as to whether the “extra 
duties” fall more heavily on women teachers than on men. Many schools 
provide extra pay for the men who coach athletics, but not for teachers 
who supervise other pupil activities. In consequence, the teachers (usually 
women teachers, but not always) who devote hours to the senior play, the 
senior class yearbook, and the school newspaper often feel that the load 
is not distributed quite fairly. , 

There is no evidence at present on the relative teaching loads of men 
and women teachers; studies of class size and of teaching load seem to 
show that the average teacher, whether man or woman, is carrying a heavier 
load than good educational practice would commend.® 

Only fragmentary information is available on teacher morale and atti- 
tudes. Whether the differences in attitude are due to social and economic 
pressures, load of work, or other factors is not known, but there is some 
evidence that women teachers feel greater satisfaction with their work 
than do men teachers. When high-school teachers were asked about their 
enjoyment of teaching, and whether they would again choose teaching as a 
career, the percents of favorable replies on both question were substantially 
higher for women than for men.? On the latter question, for example, 
65 percent of the women but only 48 percent of the men indicated that 
they either “probably” or “certainly” would become teachers again, given 
anew the choice of a career. 


Marriage and Social Status of the Women in Education 

In the present period of high employment and teacher shortage, less is 
heard about discriminations against married women teachers than is heard 
in times of economic depression. But discrimination still exists. The most 
recent nationwide survey showed that 58 percent of the city-school systems 
reporting would employ no married women as teachers and an additional 29 
percent would appoint them only rarely, under special conditions. Many 
highly competent teachers are lost from the schools each year because of 
rules against married women teachers. This is a tragic waste of prepara- 
tion and skill. 


6. For example, superintendents of schools reported in 1947-48 on actual and pre- 
ferred size of class; median size was reported as 32 pupils in elementary schools, 31 
in junior high, and 28 in senior high, as compared to average sizes recommended by 
the superintendents of 29, 29, and 28 pupils, respectively (NEA Research Bulletin 
27:36; February 1949). Tentative standards on class size adopted by the NEA 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards were for a 
maximum class size of 25 pupils in any class or grade taught, and for not more than 
100 different pupils to be taught in any one day. (Givens, Willard E. Our Teachers: 
Anxual Report of the Profession to the Public. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 
1947, p. 13). 

7. National Education Association, Research Division. “The Teacher Looks at 
Personnel Administration.” Research Bulletin 23:99; December 1945. 

§. National Education Association, Research Division. “Teacher Personnel Proce- 
dures: Selection and Appointment.” Research Bulletin 20:60; March 1942. 
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These practices are deeply imbedded in local tradition. Wherever they 
exist, they are an affront to the dignity and independence of all women in 
education. Such rules deny te the woman educator the human right exer- 
cised by millions of American women who are gainfully employed and are 
also married. Whereas 32 percent of the employed women in the United 
States in 1940 were married, only 22 percent of all teachers were married, 
and of those on college faculties, only 14 percent were married.® 

Since so many women in education work with children and young 
people, marriage and maternity would appear to be assets that would in- 
crease their professional insight and usefulness. It is an encouraging fact 
that 57 percent of the cities over 30,000 in population, reporting in a 1948 
study, were granting leaves of absence for maternity.!° In the 1940-41 
study cited earlier, 55 percent of the cities of this size were employing no 
married women teachers at all. 

Rules against marriage are part of a long-standing stereotype of the 
“old-maid school teacher” that is a significant limiting factor in the whole 
field of education. Teachers have their own personal responsibility for 
conduct and ideals that typify character of high quality. But for a com- 
munity to impose on teachers a standard of conduct that is different from 
what is expected of other socially acceptable persons, or to expect of 
teachers many volunteer community services that other citizens refuse to 
assume, is to push the teacher off into a reservation outside the normal 
activities of society. Examples have been reported of actual contracts 
which required teachers to refrain from dancing, dating, use of lipstick, 
and the like. It is doubtful that more than a few of these contracts, if any, 
are in use today. But lingering traces of the attitude that those contracts 
represented are still to be found and resisted. 


Responsibility for Dependents 
Various studies have shown that a large proportion of women teachers 
carry either full or partial responsibility for dependents. Three reports 
show that the proportion of women teachers with dependents ranged from 
42.1 percent to 54.4 percent. The average amount of dependency (count- 


9. U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Sixteenth Census of the 


United States, 1940: ee Vol. III, The Labor Force, Part 1, United States 
Summary. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, 1943, p. 111. 

10. National Education Association, Research Division and American Association 
of School Adm‘nistrators. Maternity-Leave Provisions in 157 School arty in Cities 
over 30,000 in Population. Educational Research Service Circular No. 6, 1948. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: the Association, 1948, 33 p 

11. Pyle, Theresa P. The Teacher's a Load. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 782. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1939, ea. 

National Education Assoc‘ation, Research Division, and Pi Lambda Theta. Women 
in the Professions. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California, 1945, p. 9. 

National Education Association, Research Division. “The Teacher Looks at 

Personnel Administration.” Research Bulletin 23:93-148; December, 1945, p. 145, 
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ing the teacher herself as one dependency unit) ranged from 1.4 to 1.7 
dependency units per teacher. Two studies participated in by the NEA 
Research Division showed that the type of dependency reported most fre- 
quently by women teachers, in addition to the teacher herself, was “one 
adu!t, wholly dependent.” Next in frequency was “one adult, partially 
dependent,” and next, “two adults partially dependent.” 

Pyle found that the percents of women who took part in certain pro- 
fessional activities were higher for women with dependents than for those 
without dependents. Less than 15 percent of the women with dependents 
reported unfavorable attitudes toward providing this support; a majority 
reported pleasure or satisfaction in carrying the responsibility. 


Salaries of Women Teachers 


In recent years, statistics on public-school salaries do not usually show 
salaries separately for men and women, but where they do, higher aver- 
ages for men teachers are usually noted, as shown in the samples in Table 
2. Average salaries have also been computed from the salary distributions 
shown in the 1940 Census. For all teachers, not elsewhere classified, the 
average salary of men was 38 percent higher than the salary for women; 
a similar comparison for college faculties showed that men received 52 per- 
cent higher average salaries.!2 There is no way of estimating the possible 
effect of years of experience, levels of preparation, and greater concentra- 
tion of men in administrative and other higher-salaried positions, as influ- 
ences on these salary averages. 

For purposes of comparison, the relative earnings of men and women 
in certain other census groupings were computed. For example, the average 
earnings of men lawyers and judges were 49 percent higher than women 
in the same professional group; of men physicians and surgeons, 67 percent 
higher than women. The average woman teacher’ was apparently at less 
disadvantage, as compared to her male co-workers, than was the woman 
lawyer or physician. ; 

In thirteen states and the District of Columbia, salary differences 
among public-school teachers on the basis of sex are forbidden by law.!® 
None of the thirty-one state minimum-salary laws for public-school teach- 
ers provides for sex differentials.‘ The overwhelming majority of local 


12. U. S. Department of Commerce, o. cit., pp. 120 and 124. In calculating the 
averages, teachers receiving salaries below $200 were omitted. As published, the dis- 
tributions include many teachers with salaries of less than $200; presumably these 
were members of religious orders or part-time workers. 

13. California, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Illinois, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Texas, Washington, and Wyoming. 
In addition, the Massachusetts law provides for a referendum by local voters on the 
question of equal pay for men and women. 

14. National Education Association, Research Division. State Minimum-Salary 
Laws for Teachers, 1949-50. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1949, 16 p. 
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TABLE 2.—SALARIES OF MEN AND WoMEN IN Various Groups 
OF PosITIONS IN PuBLIC SCHOOLS 




















Amount of average Salary of men 
Sample annual salary as a percent of 
Women Men - salary of women 
1 y 3 4 
High-school classroom teachers 
Arkansas, 1947-48 $1,722 $2,274 132.1% 
Tilinois (not including Chicago), 1947-48 2,951 3,749 127.0 
Missouri, 1947-48 2,505 2,913 116.3 
New Hampshire, 1947-48 2,164 2,799 129.3 
New Jersey, 1946-47 3,064 3,268 106.7 
Oregon, 1949-50 3,513 3,672 104.5 
South Caroline (white teachers), 1946-47 1,566 2,421 154.6 
Texas (white teachers), 1947-48 2,651 2,912 109.8 
Virginia (white teachers), 1947-48 2,087 2,426 116.2 
Elementary-school principals 

Supervising principles in all states, DESP 

questionnaire study, 1946-47 3,530 3,865 109.5 
Mllinois (not including Chicago), 1947-48 2,687 3,087 114.9 
Missouri, 1947-48 3,606 3,811 105.7 
Texas (white principals), 1947-48 3,392 3,403 100.3 
Virginia (white principals), 1947-48 2,081 2,571 123.5 





Source: Printed reports of state departments of education for years indicated, plus 
unpublished figures from Oregon Education Association, and figures for principals 
from: National Education Association, Department of Elementary School Principals. 
The Elementary-School Principalship—Today and Tomorrow. Twenty-Seventh Year- 
book. Washington, D. C.: the Department, 1948, p. 33. 





salary schedules provide equal salaries for men and women.!® The differ- 
ences that still occur in salaries actually paid are sometimes due to definite 
policies of higher pay to men than to women but in others the differences 
grow out of extra pay for extra duties and to less formal devices for pro- 
viding extra financial inducements for men teachers. 

The fact that most teachers are women has had a depressing effect on 
teachers’ salaries. It is hard for schoolboards to see the necessity for pro- 
viding salaries that will make it possible to maintain a family, when the 
majority of teachers are single women, many of them with no dependents 
at all. Because women will work for low salaries that men with families 
cannot afford to accept, relatively few teaching positions remain vacant, 
no matter how inadequate the salary schedule. 

In general, few salary schedules, either for schools or colleges, have 
provided teaching salaries that are commensurate with the social value 
of the teacher’s services. The National Education Association recommends 


15. National Education Association, Research Division. “Analysis of Single Salary 
Schedules.” Research Bulletin 25:90; October 1947. (Approximately 10 percent of 
the schedules examined provided higher salaries for men.) 
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a range of salaries of from $2400 for the beginning ‘teacher to $4800 for 
the experienced teacher, with advancement to $6000 or more for those 
with advanced preparation and experience. Many thousands of teachers 
are in systems where the $2400 minimum has been attained. In general it 
must be said, however, that maximum salaries have not increased in recent 
years as much as minimum salaries, and that the most urgent current need 
in salary scheduling is for higher salaries for teachers with advanced 
preparation and experience. It is also true that the salaries of administra- 
tive and supervisory officers have not increased as rapidly as those of 
classroom teachers. 


Advancement for Women Teachers 


The higher salaries in education go to school principals and college 
presidents, to heads of departments, supervisors, deans, and superin- 
tendents. Although women far out-number men in education as a whole, 
women are in the minority in most administrative posts. 

For example, in January 1950 only seven of the 52 chief state school 
officers (includes Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Colum- 
bia) were women. Of the 360 school systems in cities over 30,000 in popu- 
lation, only one has a woman superintendent of schools. The 1950 
yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators lists 
6,925 members of which 497, or 7.2 percent, are women.?® 

A sampling count of the principals of junior and senior high schools in 
the membership of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals showed that only 9 percent were women and that two-thirds of the 
9 percent were members of religious orders.'7 In elementary schools, how- 
ever, women principals are in the lead, according to a sampling count of 
the 1948-49 membership list of the NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals.'8 Men appear to be in the majority among supervising 
elementary principals, whereas women are in the majority among teaching 
principals.!® 

No state university is headed by a woman president. Only three women 
are presidents of state teachers colleges or normal schools; privately sup- 
ported colleges that are headed by women presidents are, for the most part, 


16. Counts based on mailing lists on file in NEA office, also in: American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. Public Relations for America’s Schools. Twenty-eighth 
Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1950, pp. 324-489. 

17. Elicker, Paul E., editor. Directory of Members. Bulletin No. 161. Washington, 
D. C.: National Association of Secondary-School Principals, a department of the 
National Education Association, March 1949, 214 p. 

18. Pinkston, Eva G. “List of Members, 1948-49.” The Public and the Elementary 
School. Twenty-eighth Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: Department of Elementary 
School Principals, National Education Association, 1949, pp. 240-329. 

19. National Fducation Association, Department of Elementary School Principals. 
The Elementary-School Principalship—Today and Tomorrow. Twenty-seventh Year- 
book. Washington, D. C.: the Department, 1948, pp. 21-22. 
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maintained by religious orders. Although nearly 30 percent of all college 
faculty members are women, there are wide differences by type of institu- 
tion—for example, less than 25 percent in public colleges and universities, 
as compared to more than 60 percent in privately controlled teachers 
colleges and normal schools.*! It is generally believed, although exact 
figures are lacking, that in college faculties including both sexes the women 
faculty members tend to remain in the lower professional ranks in larger 
proportions than the men. 


The office of United States Commissioner of Education has always 
been filled by a man but some women have positions of high responsibility 
in the Federal Office of Education. A count early in 1950 showed that 57 
women held professional and administrative staff positions in the Office 
of Education. This was 30 percent of the 193 positions.?? 


Women administrators in education have amply proved their compe- 
tence. But their numbers remain small. Appointing officials often do not 
even think of the possibility that a woman might receive a given appoint- 
ment. Positions that call for dealing with the public, traveling, handling 
finances, and supervising other administrative personnel are often assumed 
to be more suitable for men than for women. In perhaps a majority of 
administrative appointments, no woman applies for the position. Rela- 
tively few women have completed the variety of educational experiences 
and the advanced administrative studies which often are prerequisites to 
such positions. Many women cannot finance the long period of training 
and feel that the odds would be against them if they undertook it. Some 
colleges and universities offer as much encouragement and help to the 
woman graduate student as to the man. But there are others in which a 
woman who aspires to the doctorate, for example, must persist in the face 
of a policy of limiting the number of doctor’s degrees conferred on women. 
Another reason for the small number of woman administrators is the 
woman who does not seek advancement. Many women who could succeed 
well at either instruction or administration prefer the zest of classroom 
teaching to the responsibilities and hazards of administrative work. A 
man teacher may also enjoy classroom teaching but the desire for an 
administrative career and the need for money make the average man 
teacher more aggressive in seeking advancement than the average woman. 
Although tradition and custom are still against women who seek advance- 
ment in education, the way is open to those of real ability and ambition. 


20. U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. Education Directory, 
1948-49: Part 3: Higher Education. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 1948, 173 p. 

21. Badger, Henry G. Statistical Summary of Higher Education, 1947-48, Faculty, 
Students, and Degrees in Higher Education, 1947-48. Statistical Circular No. 263. 
Washington, D. C.: Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 1949, p. 2. 

22. Unpublished information from U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. 
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Professional Organizations 


Women in education are making important contributions to the im- 
provement of education through their work as members and as leaders in 
professional organizations. These include both the general organizations 
witu membership open alike to men and women, and organizations having 
only women as members.”* 


In general educational organizations 


In early years women were not allowed to pay dues or take part in edu- 
caticnal conventions. In 1853, Susan B. Anthony stood for a half hour 
in a meeting while the men debated her right to the floor.2* Since 1918, it 
has been customary for a woman educator to be president of the National 
Education Association every other year. 


Fourteen of the 52 state education association presidents were women 
in 1949. In December 1949, of the 89 staff members of the NEA who held 
executive positions as heads or assistants, 39 were women; of the 30 
directors and executive secretaries within the staff organization, five were 
women. 


Of 1753 NEA local affiliated teachers associations in cities and towns 
in September 1949, 50 percent had women presidents. Of the 944 affiliated 
county associations, 36 percent had women presidents. 


In women’s professional organizations 


A number of professional organizations of women deal with the work 
of women in education. Their programs and publications are designed to 
promote equality of opportunity for women in the profession, to help 
women to improve their qualifications, and to render specific services to 
their members and to education. ty 

American Association of University Women—This association works 
for higher standards in the education of women through its membership 
policy and its graduate fellowships. It enrolls women who hold approved 
degrees from institutions of higher learning that (a) have first-class aca- 
demic standing, (b) make adequate provisions for women students, and 
(c) give faculty recognition to women. Degrees from 271 colleges and 
universities are now accepted as a basis for membership; the current mem- 
bership is 108,000. Fellowship awards have been issued to 434 women 
since 1890. A million-dollar endowment for the education of gifted women 
is almost completed. 


23. Separate citations are not given to sources of the information on education 
associations given in this section; all of the facts come from publications of, or official 
statements of the associations concerned. 

24. Fenner, Mildred Sandison, and Fishburn, Eleanor C. Pioneer American Edu- 
caters. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1944, p. 81. 
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The Association is active in enlarging opportunities for women and in 
putting their activities to work for the common good. To that end it pro- 
tests discriminations affecting the employment of women. It recommends 
that qualified women be appointed to important posts and that women 
tak: part in public affairs. 

Concern for the status of women on faculties and in the administration 
of colleges has been recently expressed by the AAUW through its Com- 
mittee on the Status of Women. This committee works for the “wider 
employment of qualified women faculty members without discrimination 
as to sex and marital status and without differentials as to rank, salary and 
departmental chairmanship, and committee appointments.” 

Delta Kappa Gamma—Dedicated to the advancement of women edu- 
cators, the Delta Kappa Gamma Society has nearly 40,000 members in 
900 chapters. Eligibility to membership is based upon teaching skill, 
leadership, and other desirable personal and professional qualifications. 

A sizeable program of work stems from these main purposes: fellow- 
ship of women educators of the world, recognition of distinctive service, 
protection of professional interests, support of legislation, endowment of 
graduate scholarships, improvement of educational and social status, and 
dissemination of information as to current issues. The activities at all levels 
are directed toward the specific interests of women in the profession and 
their general development as intelligent citizens in everyday life. The 
society is active in teacher recruitment and offers fellowships to overseas 
women teachers. 

National Association of Deans of Women—This organization, which is 
a department of the National Education Association, works to strengthen 
the professional status of deans, counselors, and other women personnel 
workers who serve in secondary schools and institutions of higher learning. 
The current membership is 1450. 

The Association helps to increase the effectiveness of its members 
through emphasis upon professional training standards, changing trends in 
education, and pertinent research. Of special concern are student and pro- 
fessional relationships. This means helping students to achieve emotional 
and intellectual maturity in this age of rapidly changing mores. The 
Association is studying the effects on the professional position of women 
deans and counselors of the present wave of administrative reorganization 
in schools and colleges; and, if necessary, will formulate a program of 
action to meet the situation. 

National Council of Administrative Women in Education—In promot- 
ing the advancement of women to executive positions, the Council seeks to 
strengthen the professional relations and maintain high professional stand- 
ards among administrative women. It urges more women to earn educa- 
tional degrees which qualify them for executive positions. This group of 
1200 women is organized as a department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 
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Its major project at this time is to secure fresh data on the recognition 
and advancement of qualified women in local, county and state school 
systems and collegiate institutions. This information should prove valuable 
to teacher education colleges and other professional groups. 

Pi Lambda Theta—The pioneering idea that a women’s professional 
organization would serve a useful purpose in promoting high standards of 
preparation and service led to the establishment of Pi Lambda Theta in 
1918. Membership has been conferred upon 28,270 women students and 
faculty members. Eligibility is based upon general professional and per- 
sonal qualifications plus specified academic requirements. 

The purposes are: to further democratic education; encourage inter- 
cultural understanding; participate in the solution of local, state, national, 
and international problems; develop professional fellowship among women 
and promote high scholastic and service standards; and encourage grad- 
uate and stimulate research in accordance with these goals. 

Recent activities have been focused upon the problems of teachers in 
our own country and over the world. The selection and retention of teach- 
ers, improvement of teacher prestige, group dynamics, initiation of Future 
Teachers of America groups, discussion of educational needs and legislation, 
and the sending of educational materials to overseas schools and teacher 
education institutions for women are a few examples. 


Encouraging Trends 


Education is an expanding field; more teaching positions are opened 
each year and there seems to be a growing public awareness of the signifi- 
cance of education in the life of the nation. There is every reason to believe 
that women will continue to play a major part in this great social under- 
taking. 

The competition of teaching with other professional fields and the cur- 
rent shortage of teachers may have the effect of forcing public educational 
authorities to raise salaries and improve working conditions generally. Re- 
sulting improvement in the services to children and youth may be expected. 
As the status of public-school teaching is improved, it seems inevitable that 
college and university faculties will likewise be given a more favorable 
economic and professional status. 

The whole field of elementary education, so largely the province of 
women teachers, should be greatly improved by the current need for more 
elementary teachers and by the recent general adoption of equal pay to 
elementary and secondary teachers of equivalent qualifications. Not 
only the local-school systems but the departments of elementary edu- 
cation in colleges and universities may be expected to respond to this 
new emphasis. 

There seems to be a shift away from the tradition that still lingers in 
some places, of refusing to employ married women as teachers, and of 
expecting a cloistered and segregated existence of women teachers. Like- 
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wise, the payment of equal salaries to men and women teachers of equal 
qualifications appears to be gaining ground. Discriminations that affect 
women adversely have a damaging effect on the prestige of all teachers, 
and on the quality of the educational program; where they still remain 
they should be opposed. 

The fact that women are still a small minority in high posts of respon- 
sibility remains as a challenge to the woman in education. Enough pio- 
neers have demonstrated ability in every type of school and college leader- 
ship to disprove any arguments against the competence of woman adminis- 
trators. Women must continue to do outstanding work in school adminis- 
tration, not as women but as competent professional educators. Women 
teachers who are not administrators must uphold the hands of those who 
become leaders. Those who do have the ability and the will to seek ad- 
vancement must be persistent and persuasive in their refusal to accept the 
fiat of tradition and inertia that always counts against the woman appli- 
cant. 

Although women still hold a disproportionately small number of elec- 
tive offices in educational organizations, they are gaining increasing recog- 
nition and valuable experience in the work of such groups. The organiza- 
tions of women educators are growing in membership and in their 
usefulness to women in education and to the advancement of education as 
a whole. , 
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THE WOMAN PHYSICIAN’S DILEMMA 


JOSEPHINE J. WILLIAMS 


DespitTE the outstanding success of some individual women physicians, 
it cannot be said that women play a major role in American medicine today. 
Emigrants from Germany have been surprised to find the New World more 
conservative in this respect than the Old. As a matter of fact, the number 
of women physicians in this country actually declined a little between 1910 
and 1940, both absolutely and relatively! This makes us wonder whether 
many women have wanted to practice medicine; whether medical men 
have discouraged feminine competition, or whether women have somehow 
failed to win their patients’ confidence. Before presenting some research 
on the role of women in medicine I want to mention two reasons for think- 
ing that the status of women in medicine will soon change more than the 
stability of the trend from 1910 to 1940 might suggest. In the first place, 
the effective demand for medical service will doubtless increase as the 
health insurance movement gains momentum, and the facilities for medical 
education will doubtless be expanded, with the result that women, among 
others, will have more opportunity to study medicine than they have had 
up to the present. In the second place, there is some evidence that the 
functional division of labor between medical men and women is breaking 
down. At one time women monopolized midwifery. Even today most 
surgeons are men, and women tend to specialize in selected fields, notably 
pediatrics and psychiatry.2 However when younger physicians are com- 
pared with older physicians, the sex difference in field of specialization is 
found to be smaller in the younger group. This suggests that women are 
gradually being accepted as specialists in most fields of medicine. We 
should, however, be cautious about extrapolating this trend; for some 
medical women challenge the assumption that women should attempt to do 


2JIn 1910 the 9,015 women physicians, surgeons and osteopaths were 6.0% of the 
total number; in 1940 the 8,810 women were only 5.1% of all physicians, surgeons 
and osteopaths. Hooks, Janet M. Women’s Occupations through Seven Decades. 
U. S. Women’s Bureau Bulletin 218. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1947, 
pp. 172, 173 and 209. 

?In 1941, 21% of the women full-time specialists, but only 9% of the men, were 
pediatricians; 15% of the women but only 6% of the men were psychiatrists and/or 
neurologists. These data refer to native white physicians only. They are based on an 
unpublished national census of physicians, undertaken just before the War by the 
Committee on Medical Preparedness of the American Medical Association, and made 
available through the courtesy of Dr. Frank G. Dickinson, Director of the Bureau of 
Medical Economic Research. The statistics for men, unlike those for women, are 
sample statistics. The sample of some 8000 male physicians (including general prac- 
titioners) is approximately equal to the total number of women. Details of this study 
may be found in Williams, Josephine J. The Professional Status of Women Physicians. 
Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago. 1949. 
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everything that men do. In view of the married woman’s responsibility to 
her family, they advise younger women to practice an office specialty with 
a minimum of night work, such as ophthalmology or dermatology. A new, 
and more realistic, division of labor between the sexes may develop in 
medicine, based more on the domestic responsibilities of married women 
than on traditional conceptions of the woman’s role in medicine or theories 
of women’s special gifts and limitations. In any case, women will probably 
have greater opportunity than ever before both to study medicine and to 
specialize in the field of their choice. 

The reasons for the modest role of women in medicine are controver- 
sial. Three kinds of explanation have been offered. Those who emphasize 
biological or psychogenic sex differences may claim that women are inevit- 
ably at a disadvantage in the practice of medicine. Others argue that pro- 
fessional women who want a more or less normal family life cannot devote 
as much energy to their careers as many medical men do. And the femin- 
ists tend to attribute the status of women to discrimination. Mest persons 
who write on the subject are frankly grinding an ax.? And even the more 
objective studies rarely include a control group of medical men, although 
facts about women physicians mean little without one. The basic difficulty 
is the dearth of reliable data. To assess the role of discrimination we need 
to know what medical men, and what various sections of the public, think 
of women doctors, but attitudes of this sort have never been systematically 
collected on a large scale. Two small studies will be reported here, bearing 
on the second and third factors—the marriage-career conflict and discrim- 
ination. On the question of inherent sex differences I shall merely note 
two pitfalls. On the one hand, sex differences characteristic of the general 
population may not obtain without qualification for highly selected groups 
such as professional men and women. On the other, it is fruitless to argue, 
as feminists sometimes have done, from individual cases. 


In feminist circles, it is almost treasonable to discuss the marriage- 
career conflict frankly, or to suggest that women cn the whole are less 
ambitious professionally than men. One can sympathize with the feminist 
point of view. The fact that some women make little use of their pro- 
fessional training has undoubtedly served as a convenient rationalization 
for refusing women medical training, more particularly at the post-graduate 
level. Nevertheless, there is evidence that married women as a group 
differ more from men in their professional activity than single women do, 
and in this sense they have a more distinctively feminine career. For 
instance, when age, nativity and urban-rural distribution are controlled, 
married women are less likely to be in active practice than single women, 
and a fortiori than men; similarly those who do practice are less likely to 


* The outstanding exception is Marguerite W. Zapoleon’s pamphlet, The Outlook 
for Women in Occupations in the Medical Services, Women Physicians. U. S. Women’s 
Bureau Bulletin 203, Number 7. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1945. 
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be affiliated with a hospital, and also less likely to be specialists. Again 
the comparison is with single women, and holds a fortiori in comparison 
with male physicians. The direction of these differences is consistent with 
the view that marriage tends to limit the woman’s professional activity, 
but does not prove it; for discrimination could also account for the differ- 
ences if it were directed primarily at married women, as it is in teaching. 
But the reverse is more likely to be true in medicine. At least in the pri- 
vate practice of pediatrics, obstetrics, gynecology and psychiatry, patients 
probably have more confidence in a woman if she is married. 

Another reason for thinking the marriage career conflict important is 
that the married woman’s dilemma indirectly influences the single women 
who expect to marry. They plan their careers, and postpone planning 
them, with the possibility of marriage in mind. A small study of women 
medical students provides evidence of this.> A majority of the single 
women students said that they definitely planned to marry; and that they 
would consider marriage even if it meant giving up their careers altogether. 
A large majority of these women students thought that a married woman 
should avoid full-time practice if it involved night calls. When asked 
whether they thought it important for the husband to be abler than his wife 
if botk were physicians, almost half thought it was important. These women 
students had postponed the decision to study medicine longer than the 
male students on the average. Even though they came from families with 
a somewhat stronger tradition of professionalism than the men in the 
control group, they had received less encouragement to study medicine 
from their families and friends. Many of the women had had dead-end, 
semi-professional jobs, as laboratory technicians or nurses, before they 
seriously considered a medical career. The men were more likely to have 
made a choice between two learned professions, choosing medicine in prefer- 
ence to engineering or chemistry. It would be interesting to test the gen- 
erality of these findings at other professional schools. The available evi- 
dence suggests that women usually hesitate longer before deciding to study 
medicine, and that they need stronger motivation than men—in part be- 
cause they anticipate some discrimination, and in part because they know 
that a woman’s career may be interrupted or terminated by marriage. 


The expectation of marriage may also be related to the fact that a 
relatively large proportion of women hold salaried appointments instead 


“Cne exception to this statement should be noted: it is the young single women 
rather than the young married women who differ more trom men in that they fre- 
quently hold salaried positions. The statemcnts in tuis paragraph are based on the 
previously mentioned national census of physicians, aud reter only to native white 
phvsicians, 

*The study of medical students’ attitudes is based on questionnaires filled out by 
fifty-seven women, and a control group of 114 men, at a single medical school in 
1946. The conclusions are therefore tentative, and in no sense comparable with the 
factnal statements up to this point, which were derived from a national census of 
physicians. ; 
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of practicing privately. This difference between men and women is par- 
ticularly marked in the younger group. Some women hesitate to take the 
risk of trying to establish a private practice until they are fairly sure they 
will not marry. It is also possible that women tend to lack self-confidence, 
and to want more preliminary experience in a salaried position than men 
typically do before undertaking the responsibility of private practice. The 
relative importance of these factors is hard to assess, but any realistic 
analysis of the status of professional women must recognize the potential 
conflict between the married woman’s responsibility to her family and to 
her career. 


There is also some truth in the theory that the public, and the medical 
profession, have been slow to accept women as physicians. Any woman 
doctor can cite cases of discrimination, whether she has personal grievances 
on that score or not. Incidentally, it is well to remember that some of the 
stories of “discrimination” that are passed around should be taken with a 
grain of salt. It is common observation that anyone who expects dis- 
crimination will find it, and women doctors are no exception. This can be 
illustrated by an anecdote. In a conversation between two senior medical 
students, a man and a woman, the woman complained that a certain in- 
structor deliberately baited the women in his classes. When her classmate 
challenged this statement, she pointed to the instructor’s attempt to em- 
barrass her that very morning in class. The man immediately suspected 
that she had been late to class, and it turned out that she had. After con- 
siderable discussion, she finally conceded that her being a woman had 
nothing whatever to do with the incident. There is also confusion between 
discrimination in the non-evaluative sense, and discrimination in the usual, 
derogatory, sense which refers to behavior that violates generally accepted 
principles or values. Where values themselves are in conflict, it is sometimes 
hard to know whether behavior is discriminatory or not. If we do not push 
the analogy too far, it is probably more fruitful to conceptualize the prob- 
lem of professional women in terms of minority group theory.* However, 
in at least three important respects, professional women differ from ethnic 
minorities. One difference, the married woman’s status dilemma, has al- 
ready been mentioned. A second is that women physicians are a greater 
threat, potentially at least, to established private practitioners than, say, 
Negro physicians. Women compete for patients of all income groups and 
are sometimes suspected of cutting prices, whereas the Negro physicians, in 
general, treat only their own people. A third difference between ethnic mi- 


° Myrdal, Gunnar, An American Dilemma. New York, Harper Bros., 1944, II, 1173- 


1178. 
Stern, Bernhard J., “The Status of Women,” in When Peoples Meet, ed. by Locke, 


Alain and Stern, Bernhard J.. New York, Progressive Education Association, 1942, pp. 
280-286. 


Klein, Viola, The Feminine Character: History of an Ideology, London, Kegan, 
Paul, Trencn, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1946, pp. 171 f. 
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norities and professional women lies in the special consideration that women 
expect. An extremely aggressive woman doctor gave an amusing example of 
this. She confessed that she had once stolen a patient from her chief because 
she wanted more experience operating, and concluded with the comment, 
“Tf I had been a man, he would have knocked me down.” I am not for a 
moment suggesting that professional women often take advantage of this 
particular feminine prerogative, but merely that women expect and are 
thought to expect, some special consideration. The women students in the 
study referred to above, thought the men should curtail their sense of 
humor when women were around. And many of the men students felt 
obligated to do the heavy work on cadavers for the girls, and also to avoid 
swearing when girls were around. However, the women claimed to be 
willing to cope with their own cadavers, and not to mind swearing (unless 
it was directed at women). So the man may exaggerate the special consid- 
eration that women demand, unless women actually accept more than they 
are inclined to admit on a questionnaire. In any case, if professional women 
are referred to as a minority group, at least three limitations must be 
recognized: women marry, they compete for the “best” clientele; and they 
expect some special consideration. 

If these limitations are kept in mind, minority theory is useful in 
describing attitudes toward medical women. First we may ask what male 
medical students think of medical women. Students are presumably more 
liberal than older medical men, but almost two-thirds of the students in the 
sample referred to above have less confidence in women physicians than 
in men; and a quarter have much less confidence in women. Half the men 
think women less stable emotionally. It is perhaps surprising that only 
half the men, and very few of the women, think so; for the best evidence 
seems to be that they are.* Most of the men think that men make better 
surgeons, but only half think the sexes differ in aptitude for the various 
fields of medicine proper. Most of the men who think that there is any sex 
difference, claim that men have greater aptitude, but there are exceptions. 
A considerable number of men grant women more aptitude than men for 
pediatrics and anesthesiology. The idea that women are especially good 
with children needs no comment, but the tendency for men (and also 
women) to grant women a special gift for anesthesiology is interesting. In 
general, a dominant group explains the occupational status of a minority in 
terms of their inherent fitness for whatever work they happen to do. This 
is particularly true if the minority’s occupational status is low. Anes- 
thesiology has been, and still is to a large extent, a nursing specialty. As 
such it is a woman’s job, and for a number of reasons carries little pro- 
fessional prestige.* If the status of anesthesiology relative to surgery con- 


*™Seward, Georgene H., Sex and the Social Order, New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1946, p. 239. 

®Cf. Lortie, Dan C., Doctors Without Patients: The Anesthesiologist—a New 
Medical Specialist. Unpublished M.A. thesis, University of Chicago, 1949. 
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tinues to rise, we shall doubtless hear less of the theory that women are 
especially good at it. 

Only a sixth of the male students approve of the traditional five per 
cent quota on women students, but a majority of them think that women 
applicants should be more carefully selected than men, particularly in 
respect to personal adjustment. Most of these male students are aware of 
the discrimination against women; that is, they believe that a woman has 
to be better than a man to get as far in medicine. They do not think that 
a woman should just resign herself to the discrimination; but advise her 
to overcome it either by outstanding work, or by personal popularity, rather 
than by organized effort on behalf of women. This is a typical dominant 
group attitude. To say that individual members of a minority should 
overcome discrimination by developing outstanding personal qualities, 
in effect condones discrimination against the average member of the group. 

Although we are primarily: concerned with the men’s attitudes, it is 
interesting to compare them with the women students’ answers to the same 
questions; for the differences conform to minority theory. The women 
think sex differences in aptitude less important than the men think them, 
and we expect a minority to stress individual rather than group differences. 
The women tend to accept the complimentary stereotypes about medical 
women, for instance, that women physicians are more considerate of 
patients’ feelings; but it is the men who are more likely to subscribe to the 
derogatory stereotypes—for instance, that women claim equal rights with- 
out being willing to accept equal responsibility. Finally, womex see a need 
for organized (but not militant) effort to combat discrimination, but the 
men, as we have seen, think it up to each individual woman to solve her 
own status problem. Thus, if these limited data are any indication of the 
attitudes of the next generation of medical men, women will have to expect 
some prejudice from their male colleagues. 

We may now ask how patients feel about medical women. This question 
is, of course, a large one, in which social class differences are doubtless 
important. The data to be reported are based on interviews with a hundred 
women, mostly housewives living in a middle class neighborhood of Chi- 
cago.® The first part of the interview was focused on attitudes toward 
physicians of various ethnic and religious groups, partly because acceptance 
of these various socially deviant types provided a standard of comparison 
for acceptance of women, and partly because the ostensible emphasis on 
racial and religious prejudices served as a red herring that distracted 
respondents’ attention from the fact that they were expressing prejudice 
against professional women to an interviewer who was herself a professional 
woman. 

Almost all the respondents assumed that there were sex differences in 
the quality of medical service, but they didn’t agree on what the differ- 


° Williams, Josephine J., “Patients and Prejudice.” American Journal of Sociology, 
I, (January 1946) pp. 283-287. 
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ences were. Their first choice was usually a male physician of their own 
faith. Respondents found it difficult to choose between a male physician of 
a different faith and a woman of their own faith. In general, they preferred 
an experienced woman to very young male physician, and to an experienced 
Negro male. They sympathized with a male clinic patient who refused 
to be treated by a woman physician; and were divided on a woman 
patient’s right to protest, but agreed that no clinic patient should insist on 
having a woman doctor. The characteristics most frequently attributed to 
women were, on the one hand, less emotional control and less strength than 
men; on the other, less “interest in money” and a more: personal interest 
in the patient. Strength and emotional control were mentioned particularly 
in connection with surgery and only in connection with women surgeons. 
(Some persons who preferred women surgeons thought they had greater 
manual dexterity than men.) Interest in the patient was frequently men- 
tioned in connection with doctors of both sexes. It touches an anxiety felt 
by many of the respondents. In explaining their reluctance to consult a 
woman, these patients apparently had a vague sense of the strangeness of 
such a relationship but no well formulated rationalizations to support it 
comparable to the popular stereotypes about ethnic groups. A single con- 
tact with a woman physician, whether satisfactory or not, is probably more 
likely to lead to a generalization about women doctors than a single contact 
with a member of an ethnic minority which, if it conflicts with the 
patient’s expectations, may be dismissed as “the exception that proves 
the rule.” 

Quite aside from the problem of the medical woman’s status, the subject 
of patients’ attitudes deserves the attention of research workers in connec- 
tion with the actual operation of the “free choice of physician.” Even 
intellectuals are often ignorant of their personal physician’s professional 
qualifications, and often judge him by his personality and his popularity 
with laymen. 

In summary, it has been pointed out that while women have played a 
relatively minor role in medicine up to this time, they are likely to have 
greater opportunity in the near future. And evidence has been presented 
that the marriage-career conflict is more important than some feminists 
admit, and that discrimination is also a factor in the situation in the sense 
that male medical students and patients lack confidence in medical women. 
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TOWARDS MUTUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


MARGARET MEAD 
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IN THE foregoing articles,1 the problem of women in the professions has 
been treated with strict contemporaneity, against the background of recent 
European history, with a focus upon such matters as the number of women 
administrators in a profession which is otherwise overwhelmingly feminine 
—education—or the desirability of women physicians, who may wish to 
marry, choosing office specialties such as dermatology. Dr. Klein in her 
opening article on stereotypes makes a plea for the larger usefulness of 
emphasizing differences within the sexes in individual gifts and forgetting 
all about the possibility of regular sex differences. Mrs. Zapoleon soberly 
considers the ways in which women are working today, and the very large 
number who must work for economic reasons. 

I was enormously struck by how much this series of articles takes for 
granted, how many assumptions are made without being explicitly stated, 
how mysterious this discussion would have been to our great-grandparents 
and possibly will seem to our great-great grandchildren, how oddly it must 
read even now to educated women from other cultures who still draw 
deeply on their own tradition. We could take these assumptions one by 
one: (1) the problem of women in the professions is treated as a problem 
for women alone, the references being of the order either that competition 
between the sexes is unfortunate and should be stopped, or that everybody 
will be better off if women exercise their gifts; and (2) the problem is 
stated as a problem of choice, in which the individual’s choice is not fully 
implemented by society and should be. 

On the negative side, I am particularly struck by those things which 
are not discussed. (1) The body: a foreign anthropologist combing the 
pages of this issue would find the statement from time to time that women 
do have children, but never a suggestion of bodily envolvement in the 
activity of such matters as bodily rhythms, menopause or lactation. There 
is no suggestion that a human mind which is mediated by a body which 
performs such strikingly different activities from those of men might 
reflect these differences. There is, interestingly enough, no mention of 
what the Viennese call “LOVE.” Marriage is discussed as a kind of job, 
involving night work of a sort.of night watchman character at a specified 
spot, and combining marriage and a career as a matter of budgets, oppor- 
tunities for part time work, and social attitudes towards married women. 
(2) Duty: this may seem odd even to mention, but the placid assumption 


1 Dr. Mead had access to the previous articles in formulating her synthesis. 
* Deutsch, Helene. The Psychology of Women: a Psychoanalytic Interpretation, 
Volume I. New York, Grune and Stratton, 1944. 
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that what the individual wants must always be good for society, that old 
fashioned social attitudes which interfere with what the individual wants 
at the moment should simply be swept aside, the absence of any question 
about the importance of cultural patterning of the relations between men 
and women and ehildren is conspicuous. 

This contemporary discussion boils down to a question of, if a woman 
in the United States wants to practice a profession, what external difficul- 
ties she will meet in chances to get training, in chances for a job. in 
combining a job with marriage and child rearing, in getting ahead in her 
profession, and what are some of the things which she can or ought to do 
about it. This is the problem as stated so far. As I see it, my task is to 
place it in a wider context. How does it stack up against the problems 
which have faced the human race since the Old Stone Age? 

In the following discussion I shall not discuss sources and details. I 
have summarized my best understanding of the available anthropological 
literature elsewhere? and I shall simply attempt here to apply those find- 
ings to the current problem. Seen broadly, we may examine known human 
cultures for two trends: (1) the trend towards the sharing of nurturing 
responsibilities toward the next generation, which in their widest sense 
include defense of the group as well as the provision of nourishment, shelter 
and education, and (2) the trend towards the specialization of some indi- 
viduals, of one or both sexes, in such a way that they as priests or magi- 
cians, artists, intellectuals, physicians and engineers, have added to the 
elaborate structure of belief and knowledge that we call human culture. 
The special problem of women in the professions in the United States, 
1950. is a subdivision of both problems: how does her professional life fit 
in with the contemporary division of labor with regard to nurture and how 
does it fit in with regard to specialization. 

The history of the division of labor in regard to the nurture of children 
has included many oscillations in male and female responsibilitv, with the 
maior food getting or clothes making or house building role falling now to 
the men, now to the women, now to both. When the differential in sheer 
physical strength is not involved as it is when one individual must raise 
a house post or hunt a large game animal in some way which involves 
struggling with it, or carrying it a great distance, there seems to have been 
no particular advantage resulting from assigning any one of these activities 
to one sex or the other. At certain periods in history, these activities have 
been patterned in ways which required strength; that is now no longer 
the case as the tractor replaces the plough, automatic guns the cannon, 


® Mead, Marearet. Male and Female: A Study of the Sexes in the Chaneine World. 
New York. William Morrow, 1949. TI regard the argument in Male and Female as 
building directly upon the material in Sex and Temperament and involving no change 
whatsoever in mv theoretical approach to the problem of sex differences. An elabora- 
tion of mv specific interpretation of the point raised by Dr. Klein in this issue can be 
found in “A Reply to a Review of ‘Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies’,” 
American Anthropologist, xxxix, no. 3 (July-September, 1937). 
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and derricks human effort in raising house posts. Aside from these matters 
of strength, each society has a division of labor, and where the division has 
been strong along sex lines it has been regarded as manly or womanly, as 
the case might be, to cook or sew, make pots or dress dolls. In most in- 
stances the association with strength has been proportionately slight and 
the role played by the division of labor much more important in defining 
sex roles for growing children, and in assuring adult sex partnerships in 
which all the necessary tasks would be performed. 

Societies have also differed in the extent to which they have used divi- 
sion of tasks as indices of sex role; activities which are rigorously sex typed 
in one society—like embroidery or tailoring, weaving or sewing, butter 
making or house building—will be a matter of indiscriminate cooperation 
in another. And in every society there are essential economic activities in 
which both sexes can engage without comment, such as harvesting. How- 
ever, there is one area in the realm of nurture which has always been 
regarded as belonging to women, although in some societies fathers play a 
considerable role and in many societies children are taken away from their 
mothers’ care when they are very small,—that is the care of infauts. Since 
up to very recent times the care of infants involved feeding them on human 
milk, this association was functional and inevitable. Some woman with 
milk was essential to the existence of the young infant. This is no longer 
the case as far as physical survival of the infant is concerned; modern 
bottle feeding was designed by males and it is possibly better adapted to 
the male care of infants than it is to females caring for infants since the 
bottle tends to be an extension of the hand rather than of the breast. From 
the standpoint of sheer economic necessity—against the backdrop of our 
long human history—there now seems to be no reason whatsoever why the 
nurture of children, including hour old infants, should be confined to 
women. It may be expected that as American men have more experience 
with very young infants they will find children of the nursery age less in- 
explicable and deal with them as easily as do men in many other cultures. 
Economically, that is in terms of the present balance between cultural 
invention and natural sources of livelihood, there is no reason for any 
specialization by sex in the care of children, and therefore there are no 
longer any economic reasons why women should not work outside the 
home within a few days of childbirth while someone else, male or female, 
feeds and cares for their children. Nor is there any reason why men should 
not work in the home while someone else, male or female, brings home a 
pay check. 

This is one possible direction in which modern society may go, a com- 
plete breakdown of the differentiation of economic roles between men and 
women, so that in some households it is one parent who cares for the 
children, in some the other, while in some it is shared, with a comparable 
rearrangement of working hours outside the home. This trend is already 
in evidence among young GI Bill student families, where both husband and 
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wife study together and care for the children together. If it is to be carried 
to a conclusion which establishes an even handed sharing between men 
and women of the burdens of nurture, which then gives an even handed 
freedom for the jobs and responsibilities of cultural creativity, it must 
however be carried all the way, so that it is as expectable and reasonable 
and honorable for a man to do more than fifty per cent of the domestic 
tasks involved in home making as it is for the woman. It is striking that 
throughout these articles, when marriage is discussed, it is tacitly assumed 
that a professional woman who marries must plan her life so she still 
carries the full burden of a home. Such an uneven arrangement in which 
women are expected to carry two jobs while men carry only one, and a 
marriage that is still expected to work and meet the very complicated job 
demands which we make on marriage among educated people, is palpably 
unworkable. The most outstanding attempt at such a system has been in 
the Soviet Union where women have been “freed” to work in factories, 
“freed” from the care of their babies during working hours, but remain 
saddled with problems of homemaking in a society filled with queues and 
wearisome shortages. Any forthright facing of the relationship between 
women in the professions and the division of the nurturing role must 
involve a revision in the attitudes of both men and women towards the 
roles of both men and women in the home. Bottle feeding has made it pos- 
sible for these roles to be interchanged or shared; any talk about how a 
woman can combine marriage and a career which does not include revision 
of the husband’s role simply obscures the real issue. Even such con- 
cessions to homemaking as residence in the suburbs which involves com- 
muting are regarded by men as a heavy stress. No one would expect a man 
to do as well in his profession if he also had the care of a home and several 
small children on his mind every minute, nor should they expect it of a 
woman. Arguments that employers should employ married women have 
to fall back on the fact that married women are less of a sexual menace, 
or are more balanced and adjusted, to overcome the perfectly real objection 
against hiring someone who has another job the other sixteen hours which 
may at any moment claim priority. 

This discussion does not, of course, apply only to women in the pro- 
fessions; it applies to all women who by necessity or preference must take 
part in an activity which requires many hours of concentrated work, 
usually located outside the home. But the question of women in the pro- 
fessions must be seen against a background of women who work if we are 
to assess its full importance in a democratic society. The fact that it is 
even harder for a professional woman, meeting a high standard of skill 
and creativity, to combine her work and the full responsibility of a home 
is at least balanced by the circumstance that in a society which is educa- 
tionally stratified as our is, it is the professional woman who will set the 
standards for the working woman of all types. The professional woman 
who insists that a woman ought to be able to combine her career and her 
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family is doing a disservice to the unskilled woman factory worker who, 
after an eight hour day, comes home to wash and mend and cook and clean 
—all by herself. It is up to the professional woman in the prestige pro- 
fessions to insist that no one, male or female, should be expected to do 
two jobs, and that as we redesign our social and economic life in such a 
way that all women who are not being supported by a husband have to 
work, we must also redesign it in such a way that women with homemaking 
responsibilities as wives, widows, divorcees or daughters must not be 
expected to carry two loads. At the lower income levels this means social 
services. As far as occupational styling goes it means, as Mrs. Zapoleon 
has pointed out, many more part time jobs. As far as the climate of 
opinion goes, it means a complete restyling of the attitudes of both men 
and women. But such a restyling is more than a possibility in the contem- 
porary world, it is in line with our insistence upon achievement rather than 
inheritance—in biological function as well as in beauty or caste. It is in 
line with our present style of terminable marriage and with our disapproval 
of all shared living arrangements except those which involve husband and 
wife and minor children. It is congruent with our present insistence on 
educating boys and girls alike, a situation in which the girls will inevitably 
demand as much choice as the boys are given, and in which as long as the 
boy’s economic role is phrased as one of choice the girl will tend to rebel 
against a role which is seen as unchosen. “If a boy’s marriage does not 
dictate how he spends his active working hours, why should a girl’s?” is an 
almost inevitable question in the present climate of opinion. I shall return 
later to some of the conditions which work in the other direction. 


If we turn, then, from the problem of shared responsibility for nurture 
—which involves, of course, mending one’s own sox and doing one’s own 
washing as well as caring for children, spouse, the ill and the aged—to 
the question of the woman who, among the women who work, has a pro- 
fession we can narrow our discussion. Mrs. Zapoleon’s article gives a 
picture of those occupations which are regarded as “professions” today, 
including as they do the arts and sciences, and also managerial and execu- 
tive positions in any field. Taken in this way, professions tend to mean 
occupations which can only be practiced by individuals with higher than 
average gifts, and with special training. They are the economic activities of 
the specialists and of the specialists with prestige, those who are in a posi- 
tion to utilize the highest knowledge available and to make new contribu- 
tions to that knowledge. They are the practitioners from whom we can 
expect most of our advances to come. Even if we were to decide that the 
present trend which prepares women to be self-supporting and favors their 
working outside their homes for at least those parts of their lives when 
they do not have young children were a desirable trend, a trend which 
made for more rounded human beings, a better relationship between the 
sexes, and a more democratic way of life, there would still be serious 
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questions to answer as to whether women should enter the professions and, 
if so, which professions. 

I want to pause here for a moment to underline what I mean by should. 
A totalitarian society which places the assumed welfare of the state above 
the welfare of the individual determines what an individual may and may 
not, must and must not do. A democracy ideally seeks to create conditions 
within which individuals will be able to make choices which integrate their 
own intentions and the welfare of the community as a whole. It is still 
possible, I believe, to discuss the question of whether women should enter 
professions, or whether women should plan to combine homemaking and a 
profession, or whether there are certain professions to which women may 
be expected to make more of a contribution than others—and yet stand 
firmly for the position that women should be allowed to ¢ry whatever they 
wish to try. When I say “should enter” I mean, with our present knowl- 
edge and in the light of our present aspirations, is this a goal we should 
seek; but I do not mean that, if it does not seem to be such a goal, doors 
to professional schools should be closed, or women sent back to the home. 
We know far too little to risk losing the most precious privilege of a demo- 
cratic society, free experimentation. 

The question of whether women should enter the professions boils down 
first to the biological question of how necessary motherhood is for the 
individual woman. We, at present, have only the scantiest suggestive 
evidence on such matters as the incidence of cancer in women who have 
and who have not born children. Even if we find that the woman who does 
not have children is more in danger of certain somatic disorders, or has 
more difficult psychological adjustments to make, we might still find that 
not having children provides certain rearrangements of the use of energy 
which makes it possible for the childless woman, like the celibate man, to 
make certain types of contributions to society or to find certain creative 
outlets valuable both to the individual and to the community. If this were 
definitely to be established as true—of at least a given period in history— 
it might then be necessary to restyle some of our social expectations in a 
way which treated these women, and those men, who muted their biological 
roles in favor of exercising some special gift, or performing some special 
service to humanity as people who had made an honorable choice. Today, 
outside the religious orders such men and women are heavily penalized by 
society, suspected variously of sexual inversion, emotional inadequacy, 
hostility and the like. If it is not only not necessary to lead a usual biologi- 
cal life—which means for a woman bearing children—but perhaps even 
desirable that some individuals should not lead such a life, then we are at 
present doing a very poor job of making it possible for them not to do so. 

Aside from the question of the election of a state of celibacy, or child- 
lessness without celibacy, the next important question is whether mother- 
hood and a full professional life really are compatible. (If we are to move 
towards the sort of society envisaged in the preceding pages, in which 
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many men take on the major responsibility for homemaking, the question 
will equally be raised as to whether a full professional life and fatherhood, 


-in terms which go beyond mere providing the money to run a house, are 


compatible either. It may be that the increased unwillingness to marry 
of certain types of ambitious intellectual young males may be directly 
related to an unwillingness to devote their energies to the new style of 
fatherhood as contrasted with the less exacting activities of procreation and 
“making a living.”) This question has several facets. Are we going to 
move as a culture away from the specialization of women’s nutritive role, 
away from breast feeding, away from individual nurturing of young chil- 
dren under two, away from the associated roles for women, the responsi- 
bility for food and shelter and all those aspects of nutritive care which 
call for sympathy? Are we going to eliminate as peculiarly feminine any of 
the roles associated with the care of children and limit “motherhood” as 
differing from “fatherhood” to the nine month pregnancy period and a 
short post partum readjustment period, to, for the women with three 
children in all, a period of possibly lowered efficiency of at the most two 
years? If this is done, and in this way, a woman simply has to plan for 
a two year handicap, capriciously distributed, in her professional life as 
compared with a man. Given the different distributions of ability within a 
sex, it would still be reasonable for professional schools to train women 
who were a little bit better on the average than the men they admit, 
compensating for the possibility that they will work two years less by 
insisting on better preparation, greater drive, or greater ability. The 
accompanying climate of opinion would involve women ceasing to regard 
with resentment that “lost two years,” whereas present indications are that 
a woman who is willing to reduce her biological child bearing role to 
such a minimum is also likely to regard the time that she puts into child 
bearing as a lamentable handicap in her professional competition with men. 

At the next level of discussion, if motherhood is to retain some of the 
characteristics which it has had through history, with a mother-child rela- 
tionship, originally deeply symbiotic* carried over into the period of lacta- 
tion, and used as a model of mother and child relationship which is slowly 
modified in its degree of intimate interdependence as the child grows 
older, so that assigning to women the domestically located part of the nur- 
turing role is a necessary and congruent part of her motherhood and her 
self-realization as an individual and her functioning in society, then we 
may raise the question, Are a home and a profession congruent? Will not 
such a motherhood role demand so much of strength and imagination from 
a woman that even those women who have the energy to carry on a 
profession and psychologically mother their children will always be 
divided, never able to give the same singleness of purpose to their work 
that men—or at least men who have had no new style fathering to do— 


“Benedek, Therese. ‘The Psychosomatic Implications of the Primary Unit: 
Mother-Child.” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XIX, No. 4 (October 1949). 
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are able to give? And if this is so, doesn’t it mean that women’s pro- 
fessional contributions will always be given with a divided heart and mind, 
and that while it may be necessary to train women, it is unrealistic to 
expect from married women with children whole-hearted attention to high 
level work? If this question is answered in the affirmative, a second alter- 
native could be offered to women with professional ambitions or pro- 
fessional training. 

This alternative is the frank acceptance of women’s biological difference 
from men, which is a very different thing from accepting her “responsibili- 
ties for a family,” responsibilities most of which some other woman—or 
man—could perfectly well discharge, were our social expectations different. 
Such an acceptance would mean that women who had children would be 
recognized as different in their whole orientation to life from women who 
did not have children,® and that for the period while they were hoping to 
have children and bearing and rearing children, their energies would be 
most appropriately employed by focussing on motherhood, but that before 
marriage and after their children were reared, they were strictly compar- 
able with men, or with unmarried women, in abilities and interests. It 
would carry with it an expectation on women’s part of choosing between 
devoting their whole lives to a career, and paying the price of childlessness 
in order to do work they passionately wanted to do, or devoting their lives 
to two alternating activities, each of major importance, and with the modest 
expectation that if they only devoted two-thirds of their lives to an activity 
to which men devoted their whole active lives they could expect to accom- 
plish® less professionally, everything else being equal. Such an expectation 
on the part of women and of society as a whole is at present emerging in 
the discussion of reorienting women’s higher education so that homemaking 
is restored to dignity as a full time occupation deserving to be chosen by 
the gifted and the intelligent, and by the insistent question as to what is to 
be the fate of the mature woman who, after being educated, did choose 
homemaking and now has nothing adequate to occupy her time. There 
are a considerable number of feminine biographies which suggest that there 
is a marked difference in the creative output of women when they have 
faced the fact that they will not have children, or will have no more 
children, whether this conviction comes from closed tubes, a hysterectomy, 
the death of a loved husband or the: menopause; and this differential cre- 
ativity might be systematically utilized in society by institutions for train- 
ing women over forty for full time professional roles. Any such develop- 
ment® would, of course, produce a corresponding change in higher education 


5In the 1949 survey of the American Association of University Women it was 
found that married women without children and single women could be grouped 
together in many of their attitudes as compared with married women with children. 

° Foreshadowed in such experiments as that being conducted at the Vassar Summer 
Institute of Euthenics under a grant from the Women’s Foundation in the summer of 
1950, and the suggestion mad2 in the Women’s Home Companion, May 1948, for a 
university for women over forty. 
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for young women, whose college years would include preparation for the 
homemaking choice they might wish to make,” preparation for a career to 
be pursued singlemindedly in case of childlessness, and the expectation 
that in case they have children they will be going back into some pro- 
fessional work afterwards. 


Still without considering the question of which professional work would 
be most appropriate for women, there is one further important question. 
Does someone who is to do good work in an exacting professional career 
need a devoted spouse? The trend among professional women has been to 
marry professional men, thus perhaps adding one more handicap to their 
professional competency, not only in terms of the complications which 
come from rivalry, conflicting institutional demands, inevitable choices as 
to whose career is to suffer if a move is made, and the like, but also depriv- 
ing themselves of the kind of singleminded devotion which the good wife 
of the successful doctor or lawyer, artist or scientist has historically given 
to men. And here again the deprivation is double, for the professional 
woman not only does not have the kind of help which a professional man 
receives from a woman who lives only for his work and subordinates all 
personal ambitions and interests to promoting his caréer, but she also has 
either to be such a wife herself, or fear that perhaps she is robbing her 
husband of what he needs. Here again, this double dilemma can only be 
dealt with by a change in the climate of opinion which makes it as respect- 
able for a woman to marry a man with less ambition or less intelligence or 
less prestige than she has herself without any damage to either of them 
in the eyes of the world. As long as we encourage a double standard which 
makes it perfectly acceptable for men to marry women who are notably 
less ambitious or less gifted than they, and to have their marriages pro- 
nounced good marriages, but makes it perfectly unacceptable for a woman 
to marry a man who stands in the same relationship to her success and 
gifts, we are cultivating a cultural expectation which adds an extra strain 
to our professional marriages. Once this problem is frankly faced, endoga- 
mous marriages between two professionals can be seen as what they are— 
a doubly exciting, doubly dangerous venture—as they have always been 
recognized to be in the world of the theatre. If all of these problems which 
I have been outlining became part of our cultural definition of the possi- 
bilities of adulthood, young men and young women would have larger areas 
of clear choice, being able to choose a single life, or a married life, a 
married life in which parenthood was shared between them or a married 
life on which either the wife or the husband assumed the domestic role 
of homemaking and child rearing, and in the case of the woman a life in 
which homemaking occupied her full time for part of her life without 
compromising her full professional functioning at other periods. 


* White, Lynn T. Educating Our Daughters. New York, Harper Brothers, 1950. 
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We may now turn to the question of which professions are most appro- 
priate for women. Here we find a condition which accurately reflects the 
division of labor throughout history; women, when they leave the home, 
have tended to become specialists in those fields which are extensions of 
their traditional homemaking role,—teaching, nursing, library work, or 
clerical work which is an extension of certain traditional types of wifely 
tasks, including the primitive marketing and record keeping. They have 
been less numerous and less successful in those activities which are the 
contemporary extensions of the more traditional male activities,—engineer- 
ing, politics, law, warfare and wholesale trade—activities whith in the past 
have been closely associated with war. We might regard this merely as an 
historical accident in which, as activities originally performed by the 
family become institutionalized and extended, women went into those forms 
which had been their traditional prerogatives and duties, while men simply 
elaborated their traditional role. Relative success in the two types of 
activities would then be explained partly in terms of social prejudice against 
either men or women entering fields which were regarded as unmanly or 
unwomanly, and partly by the important role of having models during 
childhood and youth. Experience with the education of non-European 
peoples® has amply demonstrated the great importance in learning of hav- 
ing someone with whom to identify. The boy and girl in our society are 
presented from earliest childhood with certain expected behavior; mother 
dries the baby’s tears, father fixes the car, mother cooks the dinner, father 
understands the income tax form. The preeminence of each sex in the field 
intu which their traditional roles have been extended is, however, badly 
compromised by another historical trend, that of according the highest 
demands for achievement and the highest rewards for achievement to men. 
There are cogent reasons for considering that this male demand for 
achievement may be so deeply rooted in the genetic experiences of the 
human male that it may be an ineradicable psychological element with 
which every society has to deal; but it may also be argued that in a 
society where men participated in parenthood to an equal degree with 
women, it might vanish when both sexes were reared by both sexes and 
the pressure on the male child to differentiate himself from his mother and 
prove his manliness was reduced.® However this may be, we have at present 
the spectacle of women beginning to desert the feminine professions such 
as teaching and nursing for the more impersonal activities of industry, 
repudiating both the demands for disinterestedness which society has 
extended as a compensation for poor pay and the hazards of being adminis- 
tratively subject to men of inferior calibre just because they are men. The 


5’ Mead, Margaret. “Professional Problems of Education in Dependent Countries.” 
Journal of Negro Education, XL, 346-357. 

*I have discussed this problem in deta‘l in Male and Female: A Study of the 
Sexes in a Changing World (New York, William Morrow, 1949), and will not repeat 
the details of the argument here. 
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teacher and nursing shortages point up sharply a crisis in social attitudes, 
the extent to which women are still penalized as professionally inferior to 
men, especially in executive and highly paid roles. 

If society is to continue to institutionalize as the most appropriate 
fields for women those fields in which they can draw on their historical 
roles and utilize the model setting women of their childhood, and—in the 
case of women who spend part of their lives in full time homemaking— 
use their experience in homes as daughters, wives and mothers in their 
professional work outside homes, then radical revisions must be made in 
the administrative structures of medicine and education particularly. 

There remains the question of which profession shall be chosen by the 
very high level and gifted individual. It can be argued on the basis of 
present evidence that men and women are equally competent at the routine 
activities of any of the professions, can be good doctors or good lawyers, 
good teachers or good members of congress; and that relative lack of 
success in any of these fields can be adequately explained in terms of 
opportunity, social tradition, and social expectation. But there still is the 
question of the exceptionally gifted person upon whose vision and insight, 
skill and imagination, the progress of society rests,—the poet, the seer, the 
natural scientist, the great social leader. Here the difference between the 
great and the merely good is a line which is very hard to draw, as Ter- 
man’s studies of gifted children only too heavily document. This is no 
simple matter of a high I. Q. or a measurable sensory threshold, but some- 
thing much subtler, something for which we at present have no measure- 
ments. Here we may properly ask two questions: are women as a group 
as likely to contribute these specially gifted, absolutely essential breakers 
of new ground? Are they as likely to contribute them in one field as in 
another? Appeals to history here have been made by those who espouse 
both sides of the controversy, and have been proved to be relatively in- 
conclusive. The exponent of feminine gifts can always find an historical 
“proof” that women never were given a chance, the opponents that they 
were. The more fruitful approach would seem to be to examine the histori- 
cal roles and psychodynamic structure of both sexes in the light of what we 
know about creativity and to begin to form hypotheses about the potential 
contribution of each sex, and then be sure that we create the cultural con- 
ditions within which each hypothetical creativity can have a chance to 
blossom. 

Taking the historical approach first, we find that women have in the 
arts made their greatest contribution in literature, and in the sciences in 
the human sciences. Attempting to introduce some sort of order into this 
finding, it is possible to suggest that women have at present more chance 
of making contributions in fields in which human relations, unabashed 
introspection and the recognition of differences between the self and others 
are important conditions, while men have at present more chance of making 
contributions in those fields where the perception of order in the natural 
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world and the imposition of these perceptions is more important. Again 
this hypothesis can be backed up by minute psychodynamic discussions 
from the clinic, from the laboratory and from the findings on other societies. 
Its implications for social action—for our mutual responsibility to build a 
better world—are, however, clear. Without deterring women from entering 
any field, for it may well be that the most seemingly masculine fields such 
as mathematics and music would be the richer if a woman of great endow- 
ment devoted herself to it, let us make it possible for women to have every 
chance to develop in those fields in which they have, hypothetically, a 
particular contribution to make—the arts and sciences of human relations. 
Paradoxically, in the present structure of our society, in which many of 
the possible changes in the climate of opinion which have been suggested 
in this article are not likely to take place very rapidly, we can only make 
it possible for women to contribute in these fields by seeing to it that men 
also have a full chance in them. If they are treated even handedly, and 
weil endowed, if those who plan keep a weather eye on the question of 
utilizing both masculine and feminine gifts so that it will be impossible for 
a university to set up a study in human success without a single woman 
on the research team, or for an investigator of one sex ever to claim to give 
a full account of a human situation, then there is a possibility that women 
may have a chance to make a contribution, comparable in importance to 
the great inventions by which men have built up human culture from the 
Stone Age to the present day. 

Mutual responsibility means in fact creating a world in which men 
and women’s gifts are used mutually, in all their great similarity, in all 
their possible deep difference, to build a world in which no human gift is 
disallowed because there are not cultural forms through which it can be 
exp,essed. 
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